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/ ONE PIPE WARM AIR HEATER _— 
=: = 
= Hl big demand for this style of warm air heater makes it necessary = 
= for every dealer to get the agency for a GOOD make of Pipeless == 
= = Warm Air Heater without delay. The demand for the BEAVER == 
= = ONE PIPE WARM AIR HEATER is growing daily. The numerous = 
= : advantages that it holds over many other heaters of this type are easily = 
= = seen by dealers and users in all localities. It was not designed and == 
== planned in a hurry. On the other hand it received the utmost attention = 
== in construction so that it could with justice be called the BEAVER and = 
= = take a place alongside of our well known regular pipe warm air heater. = 
= = Notice from the illustration the sturdy build of the BEAVER ONE = 
= = PIPE WARM AIR HEATER. Also note the large feed door, large = 

= water pan, deep ash pit and very convenient cleanout. An extra large = 
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cold air return space insures a larger volume of warm air rather than a 
small current of over-heated air. The BEAVER ONE PIPE WARM 


AIR HEATER is made with two styles of radiators. You can, there- 
fore, sell your prospect a BEAVER ONE PIPE WARM AIR HEATER 


with either a STEEL or ALLCAST IRON radiator. 


| BUSINESS FOLLOWS VALUES—GET THE BEAVER AGENCY NOW 
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The building boom which is now at its height in many cities; opens a big prospective fie'd for you. For the average 
small home the pipeless type of warm air heater is just the heating pla nt that will satisfy the owner. If you handle 
a pipeles varm air heater that you 


the BEAVER ONE PIPE WARM AIR HEATER you can offer your prospects 
can be sure will give the utmost in service. 

We are ready to tell you more about the BEAVER ONE PIPE WARM AIR HEATER. We have circulars that you 
will be interested in. We will be glad to tell you all about the profits that you can make selling the BEAVER 


ONE PIPE WARM AIR HEATER. 
WRITE US TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND ASK FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG 


DANVILLE STOVE & MFG. CO. 


DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. D. Sager, 330-340 North Water Street R. E. Edmunds, 104 Wood Street 
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MAHONING 
HEATERS gee 


Sell Themselves 


Se many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. 

No need to talk Mahoning qualities. 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a 
glance. 


; verywher — 
We want good live dealers every we MAHONING TYPE “C’ 
and offer a tempting proposition. pilllustration shows quite clearly the combustion as tt takes 


through the slots in the frepot causes combustion to take place 






















° fi all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the fame 
i3 in direct contact with the outside surface of the heater wh 
A style and size or every purpose, the radiation of heat takes place. Only one of the features that 


have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 
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Write for Catalog 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4058 FOREST PARK BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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THERE IS SENSE in the popular saying, “It’s a poor 
rule which won’t work both ways.” If the employe 
is entitled to his job whether his labor 
and service are desired by the employer 
or not, then the employer must be en- 
titled to that labor and service whether 
the employe desires to give such labor and service or 
not. As the matter is reasoned out by the Mining 
Congress Journal, the right of an employer to demand 
service, except under contract mutually entered into 
between himself and the workman, would be indus- 
trial slavery. The right to serve for a stipulated wage 
under agreement and the right to quit that employ- 
ment at the expiration of the contract, are reciprocal 
to the right of the employer to hire upon agreed terms 
and his right to discharge when the term of service 
has been completed. To refuse these rights to either 
party is a denial of rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. Organized labor, to accomplish the greatest 
good for its own membership, must base its action 


The Right 
to Choose. 


upon sound economic principles. 

The steel strike would not last twenty-four hours 
except for the well understood fact, justified by the 
history of all previous strikes, that any effort to op- 
erate with any other than those who gave up their jobs 
would lead to violent disorder, destruction of property 
and of life. Organized labor can not hope to include 
all working men in its ranks nor command entire pub- 
lic confidence until it not only repudiates all lawless- 
ness but strives by every effort within its power to 
prevent it. Organized labor will never reach its high- 
est efficiency by asking for itself liberties entirely sub- 
versive of the rights of others. The right to quit work 
and the right to discharge must be reciprocal. Any 
other conclusion must lead to conditions subversive of 
liberty. 





Except To A trained statistician, figures do not pro- 
duce a picture in the imagination. Therefore, they are 
not of much use by themselves in arous- 





Acci ; . 
ccidents ing the public to a sense of the losses 
Kill More : : : 
caused by accidents in this country. A 
Than Wars. ‘ 


graphic and much more effective presen- 
tation of the subject is the statement by C. W. Price, 
general manager of the National Safety Council, that 
“it would be necessary to dig a grave forty-eight miles 
long to bury the men, women, and children killed by 
accidents in the United States during the nineteen 
months of our participation in the war with Germany.” 

Mr. Price says that more than 2,000,000 men, women 
and children were so seriously injured that they lost 
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over four weeks of time or were permanently maimed, 
and that the casualties from accidents each year are 
twice as great as were the casualties among the United 
States soldiers, sailors, and marines during the war. 

“There never was a time when employers of labor 
and serious minded citizens generally were waking up 
so fast to a realization of what-this loss means to in- 
dustry and society,” he declares. “The most significant 
fact that stands out in ten years’ experience in or- 
ganized accident prevention is that we have absolutely 
demonstrated that we can eliminate three-fourths of all 
accidental deaths and serious injury in industry. Not 
more than one-third of this reduction can be brought 
about by mechanical guards. Two-thirds must be 
brought about by education and organization.” 

The most striking illustration of the value of edu- 
cation and organization as means to prevent loss of 
lives is the fire drill practiced in many establishments. 
The purpose of a fire drill is to get the occupants out 
of the building without confusion, and to train em- 
ployes to leave promptly when the alarm rings, with- 
out stopping to get clothing or other valuables. A fire 
drill is of no value unless it is carried out seriously 
and under rigid discipline. One of the worst of Amer- 
ican factory fires occurred in a building which had 
been equipped with a fire alarm system in accordance 
with the state law, but where the employes took the 
alarm of fire as a joke and did not try to leave the 


building until it was too late. 





A SUGGESTIVE PHRASE is going the rounds of busi- 
“high prices for high times.” It started forth 

with the hall-mark of the Chamber of 
High Times. Commerce of the United States. In con- 


High Prices. densed form, it contains both logic and 
The explanation may be 


ness 


explanation. 
elaborated into this, that prices have no fixed relation 
What we call the cost of living has 


to prosperity. 
while the 


actually no real relation to prices. Tor 
present price level is high, the human effort that must 
be put forth to live, which is the actual “cost of liv- 


ing,” is as low as it ever has been—far lower for us 


than ever in any one country in the history of the 
world—simply because in most cases a day’s work 
will buy as much and sometimes more than before 
the war and because a given amount of labor will se- 
cure an amount of necessities and luxuries that men, 


say twenty-five years ago, never dreamed of possess- 
ing. 

There is no doubt that salaried people and unor- 
ganized laborers have suffered from the fluctuating 
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dollar and that speculators have made temporary 
large winnings, but, by and large, the cost of living 
in the sense of this country’s productiveness, the yield 
of its natural resources, the accessibility of its sup- 
plies brought about by the vast network of distribu- 


tion, is on an excellent basis. 





CoorERATION Is A word most often heard in trade 
It is in the air, in the literal as well 
as the colloquial sense of the phrase. 
oe hem 7, bring it down to practice is a matter 
cyutem he of example rather than of precept. 
Conpemiten. Hence, there is encouragement to men 
of business in the case of the merchants of Neosho, 
Their plan of cooperation is attracting at- 
workings were 


conventions. 


Missouri. 
tention from 
clearly explained at the recent convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World by G. R. 
Lowe, advertising manager of the Neosho Nurseries 


many quarters, Its 


Company. 

A man once said that an enemy of his handed him 
a lemon, but that he took it and made a glass of lem- 
onade of it. He didn’t have anything on Neosho, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lowe, because they have gathered up 
the chips which might otherwise have been on their 
shoulders and have used them as fuel to make steam 
to pull the town forward. In other words, all of the 
energy which they used to waste in competing with 
each other in the wrong way, is now employed in a 
cooperative movement to extend the trading area of 
Neosho, so that where one sale grew before, two 
grow now. 

This has all been brought about, he 
through the organization of an advertising club at 
Neosho. Not only has this advertising club pro- 
vided an opportunity for the business men of Neosho 
to study advertising and to improve their selling 


showed, 


methods, through cooperative study, but it also has 
served as the medium through which interesting co- 
operative advertising has been promoted and man- 
Once a month, for many years, merchants of 
they called “sales days.” 
vach 


aged. 
Neosho have held what 
These “sales days” are occasions when 
business man puts on a “special” of some kind. Tak- 


locas 


ing large newspaper space in cooperation (each mer- 
chant paying for the small section of the-space which 
he fills) the merchants of the community occupy very 
much the same position as a department store-does in 
larger cities. The bigger advertising space which 
they are able to take in this cooperative way resembles 
the big advertisements used by the modern depart- 
ment store. ; 

One of the most serious problems which confronted 
the Neosho merchants grew out of the fact that there 
was a lack of uniformity among them as to what 
constituted good advertising. Some of them appar- 
ently thought in the beginning that a good advertise- 
ment was one which would bring people into the store. 
True, it is. But they found that a majority of the 
merchants of Neosho knew that an advertisement had 
to do more than that. Not only did it have to bring 
them in, but they must leave the store in a mood 
which would prompt them to come again. In other 
words, the most skilled merchants of Neosho knew 


that retail advertising, like all advertising, depends 
for its permanent success upon “repeat orders.” 

So, a Vigilance Committee of the Neosho Advertis- 
ing Club was appointed and this committee has, dur- 
ing all of these years, passed upon the “specials’’ 
which entered into the “sales days” offers. Not only 
does this committee pass upon the truthfulness of the 
advertisement a merchant proposes to use in his share 
of the space, but it also makes sure that he has a 
sufficient quantity of the article advertised, so that he 
will have enough for selling all day long and thereby 
not run the risk of disappointing the customer who 
comes late in the day. Also, the committee checks 
over the “specials” for the purpose of seeing that 
every one of them is built around merchandise that 
people will probably want. 

In other words, every effort is made to insure that 
the little section of the advertisement used by Smith 
will help pull some business to town for Jones, and 
all the rest of the merchants. Mr. Lowe showed that 
the “Neosho Plan” has been a striking success. The 
growth of business in Neosho has been steady, certain, 
unfaltering. Gradually, the merchants of Neosho 
have extended the town’s trading area to a larger 
and larger territory, which has been especially easy, 
he showed, from the fact that so many farmers and 
residents of adjoining small towns now have auto- 
Distance has practically vanished, so far as 

The farmer can 
He will go where 


mobiles. 
rural communities are concerned. 
go as far as he pleases to trade. 
he can do best, where he is best treated. 

At no time have the business men of Neosho given 
prizes or any other gifts. They give no free band 
concerts. They do have a monthly auction sale, where 
the farmers can buy and sell farm produce, live stock, 
etc., but they even charge for this service, the cost to 
the farmer covering the cost of operating, with a little 
profit, which is gradually accumulating, to pay back 
money borrowed by the advertising club to build a 
pavilion for the housing of the auction sales. They 
had found that the farmer does not want the town 
He wants good service, and is 
He is not looking for anything 


to give him anything. 
willing to pay for it. 
for nothing. 








PRICE-CUTTING IS a practice which deserves no en- 

But there is a method which super- 
ficially resembles it, to which none of 
the objections against price-cutting can 
reasonably be said to hold. It is a plan 
adopted by a Western retailer of pric- 
ing all goods in “twos”—that is, instead of stating the 


couragement. 


A Hint to 
Retailers. 


price as one pound for twenty-five cents, he quotes the 
price as two pounds for forty-nine cents. The sales- 
men in his store are under instructions always to 
quote the price on “two” and never on a single pound 
except, of course, in the case of bulky 





or article 
articles, such as washing machines, which can be re- 
tailed only in single units. This merchant uses the 
system in all his store’s advertising and window dis- 
plays. A notable increase of sales has been the result. 
The hardware dealer will find in an example of the 
kind, hints for his business which may be developed 
to advantage. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Like breeds like. Optimism begets optimism. Look 
for the good points in your friends, your employer, 
or your employe. Don’t be afraid to praise them. It 
is a natural instinct to respond to approval and to 
make effort to deserve it. 


* oe Ok 


First impressions are not always reliable, says my 
friend, Leon D. Nish, secretary Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Elgin, Illinois. In proof whereof 
he relates the subjoined tale: 

Mrs. Squiggs used to take a great interest in vari- 
ous asylums. During a visit to one a certain old man 
roused her special compassion. 

“How long have you been here?” she asked him. 

“Twelve years,” was the reply. 

After asking him a few more questions she passed 
on. 

Turning to her guide, she noticed a smile on his 
face. On asking him the reason, she heard to her con- 
sternation, that the old man was no less than the med- 
ical superintendent. In great haste she rushed back 
to make her apologies. 

“| am so sorry, doctor!” she said. “This has taught 
I'll never judge by appearances again!” 

- es 


me a lesson. 


Only highbrows profess a dislike for puns. Reg- 
ular folks enjoy them, declares my friend, A. M. Doll 
of the Lovell Manufacturing Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. He tells me this one: 

With a view to letting nothing escape her vigilance 
Mrs. Muggins cross-examined the prospective house- 
maid, cook-and general all in one for 5 shillings a 
week. 

“You are quite certain you know your duties thor- 
oughly ?” she said, after deciding to engage her. “You 
will answer the door to visitors, and wait at table, 
and a 

“Oh, yes, mum,” said Mary Jane. “I am quite sure 
I will know how to go about them.” 

Mrs. Muggins was on the point of turning away 
when a thought struck her, and she suddenly swung 
round to the girl. 

“Oh, by the way, do you know your way to an- 
nounce ?” 

“Well, mum,” replied Mary Jane, innocently, “I’m 
not sure about that, but I think I know my weight to a 
pound or so!” 





* * 


We were talking about old times and the strange de- 
vices which were used to obtain a drink of the now 
forbidden fluids. My friend, Frank B. Higgins of St. 
Louis, Missouri, First Vice-President National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, related the ap- 
pended story: 

A rather seedy looking man rushed into the railway 
carriage at the station exclaiming: 

“Has anyone any brandy? A lady in the next car- 
riage has just fainted.” 

Half a dozen flasks were at once offered. 
one, the man removed the stopper, and, putting the 


Seizing 


flask to-his lips, took a long, lingering. pull at the fluid. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, with intense feeling, “I feel 
better now. Many thanks, sir! Seeing a woman faint 


always upsets me so.” 


Statistics are capable of more than one interpreta- 
tion, declares my friend, Louis Kuehn of the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. The subjoined dialogue is related by him to give 
point to his meaning: 

“Fred, do you remember where you were in 1910?” 
asked the bride of a few months. 

“No, dear, | don’t remember exactly,” replied the 
young husband. “Why do you ask?” 

“Why, I was reading today in the paper that it said 
that in 1910 one person in every 800 in the country 
was in prison.” 

*K ok ok 

My friend John Bogenberger, chairman Ways and 
Means Committee Master Sheet Meta! Contractors’ 
Association of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
says you can not always be sure of what the people 
want. He illustrates with the story of a Sunday 
school superintendent who said: 

“All the little boys and girls who wish to go to 
heaven will please arise.” 


Whereupon all with Sammy 


the exception of 
Scruggs arose. 

“And doesn't this little boy want to go to heaven?” 
asked the superintendent in surprise. 

“Not yet,” said Sammy. 

t 4 

Railroad service is far from satisfactory. ‘To some 
extent, the trouble is due to lack of fitness in the 
personnel. My friend John H. Hussie of 


Nebraska, narrates an incident which throws light on 


(maha, 


the matter: 

The railway board had met to consider the case of 
old Tom Jones, who in a train accident, had _ be- 
come deaf. 

“Well,” said the director, “old Tom has been with 
us a long time now, and we want to find him a new 
What do you suggest?” 
said the chairman. 


job. 

“T know,” 

charge of the complaints department. 
4 x K 


“Let’s put him in 


That failure comes from the inside first is a truth 
which needs to be-stated with every possible emphasis. 
The corollary of this truth is that success begins with- 
in us. It depends on how we make use of our pow- 
Edgar A. Guest expresses it in these lines : 

How Do You Tackle Your Work. 
How do you tackle your work each day? 

Are you scared of the job you find? 

Do you grapple the task that comes your way 

With a confident, easy mind? 

Do you stand right up to the work ahead, 

Or fearfully pause to view it? 

Do you start to toil th a sense of dread, 

Or feel that you're going to do it 


Stu. 


You can do as mucl you think you can, 
But you'll never acomplish more; 

If you're afraid of yourself, young man, 
There’s little for you in store 

For failure comes from the inside ‘rst 


It’s there if we only knew it : 
And you can win, though you face 
If you feel that you re going to do it 


the worst 
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R. C. WALKER. 


Mechanics are at the basis of all business. The 
banker who takes under consideration a loan to some 
struggling enterprise wants to know the kind of ma- 
chinery with which the shop is equipped and the nature 
of the product manufactured. Indeed, he is not in a 
position safely to grant the loan if he does not know 
the mechanics of the enterprise. By “mechanics” in 
this connection is not meant merely the trained work- 
ers of an establishment. It means more. It comprises 
all the processes of the making and merchandising of a 
given commodity. In fact, it may be extended to em- 
brace all phases of human activity. Bookkeeping and 
salesmanship as well as construction work and trans- 
portation are dependent in some manner or other upon 
the ultimate mechanics of in- 
dustry. un- 
derstood today that it has be- 
come a practice among  suc- 
cessful merchants as well as 
their 


This is so. well 


manufacturers to send 
sons into the shops to learn 
the mechanics of a particular 
industry from the first steps 
of the apprentice to the 
finished skill of the journey- 
man. It is generally recog- 
nized today that practical 
workshop experience is one 
of the most valuable qualities 
in the equipment of success- 
ful men of business. 

This is an advantage which 
adds value to the talent and 
ability of R. C. Walker, re- 
cently appointed Sales Man- 
ager of the Meyer Furnace 
Company, Peoria, _ Illinois. 
When he left school in Grid- 
ley, Illinois, where he was 
born, he went to work in a tinshop of that city. He 
served a full and faithful apprenticeship. It was h’s 
good fortune to be taught by a mechanic of the old 
type. The significance of this statement wil be ap- 
preciated by those who are familiar with the thorough- 
ness, versatility, and cleverness of the craftsmen> who 
made it a religion to know every detail of their trade. 
He was an apt scholar. He liked the work and was 
resolved to learn everything connected with it. Un- 
like many apprentices, he was both patient and ‘ambi- 
tious. After he had been graduated as a journeyman 
tinner, he worked in various shops, always seeking 
to improve his knowledge of the trade. He studied 
the materials which entered into the product of his 
hands. He acquainted himself with the history of the 





a 





sheet metal industry and the processes of production 
from the raw material to the finished metal. Having 
an ingrained repugnance toward all forms of inaccu- 
racy, he drilled himself thoroughly in the mathematics 
of pattern drafting so that he was able to do his work 
intelligently and with an initiative which stamped his 
personality upon it. As he grew in experience and 
skill, he attracted favorable notice. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should receive promotion. Thus 
after a term of years with the Holder Hardware Com- 
pany, of Bloomington, Illinois, he became confidential 
foreman of that firm’s sheet metal shop. Meanwhile, 
he was acquiring knowledge of the merchandising side 
When he felt certain of his ability to 
succeed along the new line, he 
became traveling salesman for 
various concerns, and _ finally 
formed a connection with a 
strong firm of warm air heat- 
er manufacturers in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. He established a 
comprehensive and valuable 
acquaintanceship with the 
trade throughout the Central 
West. This proves a valuable 
asset to him in his new posi- 
tion of Sales Manager for the 
Meyer Furnace Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. It had always 
learn 


of the craft. 








been his ambition to 
every part of the warm ai! 
heater business. His _ work- 
shop training served him as a 
solid foundation upon which 
to base his studies of the prod- 
uct in relation to the needs of 
the customer. His knowledge 
of office systems was gained 
by careful analysis and prac- 





tice. He has made it a habit to form ties of friend- 
ship with traveling sales representatives, business 
men, and installers. The result is that his salesman- 


ship is red-blooded, persuasive, and resultful. He is 
not merely a student of men and affairs, he puts into 
effect what he learns. Mr. Walker is a member of a 
Masonic Lodge, but does not hold any office in the or- 
ganization. He enjoys business. It is never irksome 
to him. He finds sufficient variety in each day’s activ- 
ity to afford him all the diversion which other men 
seek in hobbies and sports. That is to say, he does 
not look upon business as a means to the gaining of 
a livelihood, but as an end and purpose in itself. Tus 
he keeps up the vigor of his enthusiasm and is alert 
to the approach of opportunity. 
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JOHN C. SCHMIDT. 


A master violinist touches precisely the right spot on 
the strings of his instrument to produce the right tone. 
He does not vary by the fraction of a millimeter. The 
marvelous melodies produced by a Mischa Elman, a 
Sarasate, or a Jan Kubelik, involved hours of patient 
practice in the mechanics of fingering. When Pablo 
Sarasate played no one thought of the instrument in 
his hands, or the long stretches of persistent practice 
which enabled him to dominate the most critical au- 
diences in the world. It is the blunder common to the 
man in the street to undervalue evidences of talent or 
to dismiss them with a nonchalant remark. Always it 
is true that genius is the capacity for taking infinite 
pains. Great musical performance, skill at the bench. 
prompt judgment at the desk, 
accurate guidance in the vari- 
ous activities of business, are 
all the result of hard work. 
There is no substitute for per- 
sonal effort in the accomplish- 
ment of definite objects. No 
secret, therefore, is involved 
in the attainment of conspic- 
uous success along any line of 
human _ endeavor. Under- 
standing the purpose, plan- 
ning the means for its devel- 
opment, and subordinating 
emotions and prejudices to 
the obtainment of the things 
involved in that purpose, con- 
stitute the innermost arcana 
of success. The laggards, the 
incompetent, and the slothful 
malcontents who infest the 
avenues of commerce, mutter 
and growl in their several 
ways about favoritism, blind 
luck, and the vagaries of 
chance. But none of these things accounts for the proc- 
ess by which men reach the upland. Merely they 
serve to cool the ardor of enthusiasm and 
down the pace of the ambitious who lend them ear. 
Except in extremely rare circumstances in which phys- 
ical disability is the dominant factor, poverty is not 
inevitable. Prosperity is within the power of every 
normal human being. It is gained and held by work— 
never by watching the clock. 

There is no mystery in the success of John C 
Schmidt, President of the Schmidt and Ault Paper 
Company, York, Pennsylvania. He has earned every- 
thing which he possesses, intellectually as well as 
financially, by giving full values of thought and work 
in return. He was born in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 


to slow 





March 14, 1859. While he was still very young, his 
parents moved to York, Pennsylvania, where he at- 
tended a private school and the York Collegiate In- 
stitute until 1875. Subsequently, he traveled with his 
parents in Europe, and spent one year in school at 
Stuttgart, Germany. On his return to America, he 
took a position with P. A. & S. Small Company, hard- 
rchanis of York, Pennsylvania. He remained 
In the latter year 


Wale isi 
in their employ from 1876 to 188o. 
he went into the chain business for himself as a manu- 
facturer in York, Pennsylvania, under the firm name 
of John C. Schmidt and Company. A few years there- 
after he bought out the Keystone Chain Company of 
York, and operated both plants until 1890, when he 
‘onsolidated them in a new lo- 
cation in York, Pennsylvania. 
In 188 9 he was instrumental 
in the organization of the 
Standard Chain Company, a 
‘ombination of thirteen differ- 
ent factories scattered 
hroughout Pennsylvania, 
(Ohio, 
He became first president of 
the Standard Chain Company, 
and held that position until 


1916, when he sold out the en- 


Indiana, and Canada. 





tire company to the American 
About 1898 


he engaged in the manufac- 


Chain Company. 


ture of paper under the name 
of the Codorus Paper Mills, 
later 


some 


which was years 


changed into a corporation 


known as the Schmidt and 
\ult Paper 


which he became and contin 


Company, of 
ues to be the president Since 
his retirement from the chain 
business he has devoted himself chiefly to the manu- 
facture and marketing of various kinds of paper. His 
main point of contact with the hardware trade is 
through the making of sheathing paper. He is a di- 
rector in the York National Bank, the York Railways 
Company, and the York Gas Company, all of York, 
Pennsylvania. During the war he was active in Red 
Cross work and served as hief of the Chain Section 
of the War Industries Board in Washington, D. C. 
By way of hobby, he is a florist and orchardist. He 
plays golf well enough to get satisfaction out of it. His 
chief pleasure, however, is in the management of his 
business, because through it he is constantly widening 
the circle of his friends. And these he considers a pre 
cious form of riches. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








etanabeaaianes 


PREPARES TO ESTABLISH A WORLD 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Realizing that production and distributon are es- 
sentially international, the delegates who gathered in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, at the International Trade 
Conference which began October 22, 1919, have 
agreed upon a World Chamber of Commerce. The 
committee appointed to consider this important sub- 
ject reported, in part, as follows: 

“Your committee on permanent organization begs 
to report that it has given careful consideration to 
the subject referred to it and, by unanimous action, 
joins in making the following recommendations : 

“I. That the need of more comprehensive organiza- 
tion of the commercial and financial interests of the 
various nations is imperative and that the present in- 
ternational trade conference should gerve as_ the 
foundation on which to construct a permanent organ- 
ization. 

“II. Your committee has adopted and recommends 
the following statement of general purpose of the 
organization : 

“The purpose of the organization is to promote in- 
ternational commerce, to facilitate the commercial 
intercourse of nations, to secure harmony of action 
on all international questions involving commerce and 
industry, and to promote peace, progress and cordial 
relations between the countries and their citizens by 
the cooperation of business and their associations de- 
voted to the development of commerce and industry. 

“III. Your committee believes that the specific aims 
of the organization should be: 

“(a) To create a permanent international headquar- 
ters, which will centralize all data concerning econom- 
ic subjects and social conditions, the facts relating to 
respective needs, present productions and future pos- 
sibilities of each country. 

“(b) To act as an instrument of coordination, 
which will suggest regulations and legislative meas- 
ures to facilitate and encourage the development of 
economic intercourse. 

“(c) To inform public opinion through publication 
of facts concerning business conditions and through 
dissemination of the views of technical experts and 
business men, 

“(d) To put at the disposal of all official organiza- 
tions the reports and conclusions prepared by those 
experts and business men. 

“IV. Organization — Your committee presents the 
following tentative suggestions as the basis for a plan 
of organization: 

“(a) This organization shall consist of the follow- 
ing elements: 

“(1) A board of directors consisting of two mem- 


bers selected by each nation. In the event of the in- 
ability of such directors to attend the meetings they 
shall be represented by an equal number of alternates. 

“The board of directors shall have general charge 
of the business of the organization, supervision of its 
policies and direction of the activities of the interna- 
tional headquarters and its staff. It shall determine 
the question to be placed upon the agenda for all 
meetings. 

“(2) An international headquarters shall be locat- 
ed at the seat of the organization. One representa- 
tive of each member nation shall be attached to the 
international headquarters, who shall be resident at 
the seat of organization and may have such necessary 
technical assistants as the board of directors may de- 
termine. 

“(3) There shall be a corresponding national bu- 
reau in each country, which will be in constant rela- 
tion with the international headquarters.” 





ISSUES ATTRACTIVE CATALOGUE. 


The Rock Island Stove Company, Rock Island, 
Illinois, has recently issued a new catalogue depicting 
its line of products. This booklet is dated 1919-1920. 
In order to be of constant use to. dealers the new cat- 
alogue has been published in pocket size. Retailers 
can always have it handy and refer to it whenever 
necessary. Contained therein is illustrated and com- 
pletely described the line of goods produced by the 
Rock Island Stove Company. This company is ma- 
terially assisting retailers by its vigorous advertising 
campaign. It issues many attractive circulars de- 
signed to gain business for dealers. Merchants han- 
dling a line of stoves will do well to send for a com- 
plete set of the literature and catalogues published by 
this company. They contain many valuable sales 
ideas. A communication to the Rock Island Stove 
Company, Rock Island, Illinois, will bring them to 
you. 


o> 


BUILDS ADDITION TO FACTORY. 





The American Beauty Stove Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, is building a fireproof addition to its plant. 
The new project will add considerably to the product- 
ive capacity of this company. Machinery of the lat- 
est design will be installed for ebonizing stove cast- 


ings. Other improvements in the manufacturing proc- 
cess of the American Beauty Stove Company are con- 
templated. This is one of the many proofs of the on- 


coming prosperity of our nation. Steadily the manu- 
facturers are devising means with which to incre: 
production. It is to be hoped that the combine fa- 
cilities for manufacturing goods of the entire count 
will soon be producing to their utmost capacit) 
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PLANS A BIG FACTORY GROUP. 


Permits for the construction of a group of eight 
factory buildings on North Union Boulevard, near the 
Terminal Railroad tracks, St. Louis, Missouri, at 3 
cost of approximately $430,000, have been issued to 
the Bridge & Beach Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturers of stoves. The company will abandon its 
present quarters on South First Street, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, within six months. 

The factory group will include a one-story main 
plant, a three-story shop, a one-story office building, 
a three-story warehouse, a one-story boiler-house, a 
four-story warehouse, a one-story enameling room and 
a one-story shop. All of the buildings will be con- 
structed of steel, brick and concrete. 





FURNISHES VARIED STOVE REPAIRS. 


To be able to furnish supplies for the varied lines 
of stoves manufactured in this country is a business 
accomplishment. There are many stove repair dealers 
in the United States. But retailers have learned by 
experience that some are unreliable; that more likely 
than not when a certain stove part is wanted it is not 
contained in stock. The Omaha Stove Repair Works, 
Omaha, Nebraska, has a complete line of stove, warm 
air heater, and boiler repairs. Readers desiring stove 
repairs of any description are taking the right step 
in addressing the Omaha Stove Repair Works, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

— a = 


ASKS CONTACT WITH MANUFACTURERS. 


The Triumph Stove and Heater Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has recently been formed and is de- 
sirous of getting acquainted with manufacturers of 
stove trimmings, ornaments, knobs, crown rings, etc. 
The company conducts an experimental shop at 748 
Twenty-seventh Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
has its main office at 1002 Pabst Building in the same 
city. 

ee 


PRODUCES SATISFACTORY PATTERNS. 


Satisfaction with initial orders has won many cus- 
tomers for the Cope-Swift Company, Incorporated, 
Detroit, Michigan. Nor does their customers’ satis- 
faction end with the first order. Succeeding specifi- 
cations are filled with equal precision. The latest types 
of machinery and the highly skilled workmen em- 
ployed by this company, enable it to produce wood 
metal patterns to meet the requirements of the most 
exacting. They are especially prepared to handle 
stove patterns. A communication to the Cope-Swift 
Company, Incorporated, Detroit, Michigan, concern- 
ing patterns will receive prompt attention. 


>a 


ORGANIZES A NEW STOVE COMPANY. 

A new stove company, to be located in Dirmingham, 
Alabama, is being organized by Henry A. Lengfelder, 
President of the Orbon Stove and Range Company 
of St. Louis, Missouri. Land for a plant has been 
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purchased and $250,000 will be invested in the new 
enterprise. - The proposed company will be an in- 
tegral organization independent of the Orbon Stove 
and Range Company and will not affect the operation 
of the latter’s plant in St. Louis, Missouri. 


GAS RANGE IS VERY ATTRACTIVE. 


Attracted at the first sight by the beauty of the 
“Quick Meal” gas ranges, prospective customers are 
induced to examine the efficiency and durability that 
are combined in this make of gas ranges, is what the 
Ringen Stove Company, Division American Stove 
say to 
salable 


Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has to 
dealers in favor of its 


Years of experimenting were spent in pro- 


goods as easily 
articles. 
ducing an enamel which would stand all tests of ex- 
treme wear to which this class of goods is subjected. 
The enamel is guaranteed against cracking or scaling, 
due to the expansion of the metal by heat. Another 
selling feature that would appeal to far-seeing pros- 
pective purchasers is the facility with which the mak- 
ers of this gas range state they can furnish parts that 





“Quick Meal’ Gas Range, Manufactured by the Ringen Stove 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


become defective or damaged. Liability of rust 1s 
eliminated by the use of certain material in construc- 
tion. Other selling points such as economical use of 
fuel, utility of heat, as well as a variety of three colors, 
black, blue or white, are proferred by the Ringen 
Stove Company, Division of American Stove Com 
pany, as making this line of ranges profitable for deal 
Interested dealers will be given full 


“Cuick Meal” gas range and 


ers to handle. 
information concerning 
other products by addressing the Ringen Stove Com 
825 


Stove 


Missouri 


( OMmpany, 


pany, Division of American 


Chouteau Avenue, St. |.outs, 


“ee 


SERVICE SHOULD BE PART OF SALE 


Put the human element into your sales. Giaun the 

. - ‘ - —- oo : 

confidence of your custom your individuah 
as much a part of the sale as the trede-niark 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








The A. R. 
Jersey, has been incorporated to manufacture tools, 
etc., by C. A. Cole, R. A. Van Vorhis, and A. R. Oak- 
ley. 


Surnette Corporation, Jersey City, New 


The American Hardware Corporation, New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, has awarded a contract for a foun- 
dry addition, two-stories, 62x264 feet, to cost $125,- 
000. 

The Badger Screw Products Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
tal, by Harry H. Minnicar, J. Jaeckle, and Walter A. 
John. 

The Charles Parker Company, Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, maker of guns, screws and hardware, has let 
the contract for the erection of a three-story, 50x200 
foot plant addition. 

The C. W. Leed Manufacturing Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York, has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital to manufacture hardware specialties in addi- 
tion to a ball-bearing lubricating device. 

The Eldridge Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has been incorporated to 
make tools, appliances, and hardware specialties, with 
$25,000 capital, by Arthur C. Wright, Norman B. 
Ellison, Holyoke, Massachusetts, and R. A. Wright. 


+. 


WASHING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
OPPOSE PREMIUM PLAN OF SALE. 





The attitude of washing machine manufacturers to- 
ward the premium plan of selling washing machines is 
set forth in the following resolution, adopted at the 
recent convention of the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers’ Association: 


“The Association condemns as unfair and not good 
business the practice of giving 13 machines for the so- 
called price of 12; or the practice of giving a premium 
or premiums of any kind or description with or for the 
sale of washing machines.” 

In a well reasoned communication to the trade, Ray- 
mond Marsh, secretary, American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Illinois, says 
that “electrical specialty dealers and hardware stores 
were hampered in their sales of electrical devices be- 
cause they could not do business without a profit. This 
class of dealers—many of them real merchandisers— 
resented the sales policies of the public utility corpora- 
tion and, when they did install an electrical device, they 
never failed to tell the purchaser how much satisfac- 
tion she was going to get out of it, but what a shame it 











was that the current to run the device had to be pur- 
chased from the robbing public utility corporation. .\ 
good class of retail merchants—live business men— 
selling a class of products which increased the reve- 
nue of the public utility corporation were thus forced 
into a fight with the corporation simply and solely be- 
cause the corporation did not or would not merchan- 
dise electrical devices. 

“Some years ago the premium plan of selling goods 
was quite the fashion. Almost every dealer gave trad- 
ing stamps with purchases. Every housewife and 
every tobacco user was saving stamps or coupons un- 
der the belief that they were going to get something 
for nothing. Then the savers of stamps and coupons 
began to wonder where the fortunes came from which 
the owners of stamp and coupon corporations were 
displaying ; and it dawned upon them that, after all, 
they were paying for the stamps they saved, that, in 
addition, some one was making a nice profit out of 
their stamp saving proclivities and that this old world 
hadn’t changed at all—one never gets something for 
nothing. The reaction came and is here; and it hit the 
dealers who gave the stamps and the coupons. 

“There isn’t an excuse in the world for any dealer 
of any class giving a premium with a washing ma- 
chine today. All of the manufacturers are behind on 
orders. Practically every live dealer in the country 
could sell twice as many washing machines as he is 
now selling if he could only get deliveries. 

“The dealer who gives trading stamps, vacuum 
cleaners, or anything else with the sale of a washing 
machine is only creating trouble for himself which is 
sure to react, and for the whole electrical industry 
Now is the time, if ever there was a time, when the 
public should be thoroughly educated to the view that 
when a household electrical device is purchased no 
premiums goes with it; but that the purchaser does 
get one hundred cents worth of device for every dol- 
lar it costs. 

“The American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
Association is interested in compiling a ‘Bible’ of the 
good practices of and in the industry. It has decided. 
from the point of view of reason, that the premium 
plan of merchandising is unsound and unfair. It is 
hoped that its members will do all they can to have 
this objectionable merchandising plan eliminated.” 


COMMEMORATES FIFTIETH YEAR 
IN HARDWARE STORE. 





Refutation after refutation is flung into the face of 
those irresponsible individuals who decry the oppor- 
tunity of the employe to rise into the position of pro- 
prietor. In the year 1869, at the age of seventeen 
years, Marvin W. Trask entered the employ of 
“Strang & Richardson, Deer Lodge, Montana, as 4 
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tinner’s apprentice. He worked for this firm until 
the year 1873, when it was purchased by R. T. Kan- 
non and H. Zenor. Mr. Trask purchased the interest 
of Mr. Kannon, and later became the sole owner of 
the oldest hardware store in Southwest Montana. To 
his many friends and business associates he has sent 
out greetings commemorating his fiftieth year of busi- 
ness in the same hardware store. The growth of 
Deer Lodge, Montana, has seen an advance in the 
business methods of this veteran hardware merchant. 
Only upon sound business principles can any enter- 
prise weather the sea of brisk competition which dis- 
cards all incompetents. 


o> 
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PASSES A LAW CLOSING HARDWARE 
STORES ON SUNDAYS. 





Through the influence of the Missouri Retail 
Hardware Association, an ordinance has been passed 
by the city of St. Louis, Missouri, closing the hard- 
ware stores on Sundays. The new law reads: 

“An ordinance prohibiting the sale of hardware 
and other articles on the first day of the week, com- 
monly called Sunday. 


“Be it ordained by the city of St. Louis, as follows: 

“Section 1. No hardware store keeper or hard- 
ware dealer shall keep open or exhibit for sale or 
sell any of the articles hereinafter described on the 
first day of the week, commonly called Sunday. 

“Section 2. Penalty for keeping open stores: Any 
keeper of a hardware store or hardware dealer, who 
shall keep open said store or expose for sale or sell 
any of the articles hereinafter enumerated on the 
first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined no less than $50.00 nor 
more than $50.00 for each and every offense. 

“Section 3. Hardware storekeeper defined; sale 
of articles prohibited; when: A hardware storekeeper 
or dealer in hardware within the meaning of this ordi- 
nance, shall be defined to be any person or persons, 
co-partnership or corporation, dealing in hardware, 
tools, paints, stoves or ranges, house furnishings, gas 
fixtures, lamps, mantels, cutlery, tinware, sporting 
goods, or any articles such as are usually carried for 
sale in a hardware store. 

“Section 4. Owner or agents liable. A keeper of 
a hardware store within the meaning of this ordinance 
shall be construed to include the agents and servants 
of such keeper, as far as the penalties of this ordi- 
nance and its liabilities thereunder are concerned.” 





CAN WITHSTAND SEVERE STRAIN. 


Illustrated herewith, is one of the many clamps 
manufactured by the E. C. Stearns and Company, 
Syracuse, New York. Made from a high grade of 
Steel it will withstand severe strain, declare the mak- 
ers. In the illustration can be noted the thick steel 
T-rail which supports the movable clamp. The sturd- 
iness of this rail will rigidly hold up under heavy 
Pressure. One of the distinctive features of this 
clamp, aver the manufacturers, is that each part is 


equally constructed to bear the strain as efficiently as 
any other part. The screw devices are accurately 
machined and can be precisely manipulated. The 
jaws of this clamp firmly grip the material without 


damaging it. This clamp is especially designed for 


E C STEARNS £& Co 
SYRACUSE NY 
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Adjustable Clamp, Made by E. C. Stearns and Company, 
Syracuse, New York. 


heavy work. According to the manufacturers, the 
increasing demand for the Adjustable Clamps pro- 
duced by them proves their actual worth. Dealers de- 
siring detailed information will receive descriptive 
literature and prices upon inquiry to the E. C. Stearns 
and Company, Syracuse, New York. 


GET PATENTS RIGHTS FOR BAG AND 
SUCTION-CLEANER ATTACHMENT. 





Howard Earl Hoover, Chicago, Illinois, and Her- 
bert W. Hoover, New 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, New Berlin, Ohio 
have secured United States Patent rights under Num- 


Berlin, Ohio, assignors to 


ber 1,319,079 for a bag and attachment for suction- 


cleaners. The chief claims upon which the patent was 


allowed are as follows: 


” A combined bag and attachment 
“4 a for suction sweepers comprising a 
bag with a neck, a mouth, and a 

permanent ring secured at the 

mouth and of greater diameter 





than the neck, an annulus having 
lateral projections of greater diam- 








neck of the 


ad eter than the bag, 
1,319,079. . ae 
A Nat means for removably securing it to 


the suction sweeper about the discharge opening, said 
annulus being relatively flat on its outer side and pro- 
vided with a cylindrical flange adapted to enter the 
mouth and neck of the bag, the external diameter of 
said cylindrical flange being approximately the same 
as the internal diameter of the ring in the mouth of 
the bag, and a removable expansion band adapted to 
be applied about the neck of the bag behind the ring 
around the flange and provided with means whereby 
it may be tightened to removably secure the bag on 
the flange. 
oe 


RETIRES AFTER FIFTY-TWO YEARS. 


After fifty-two years of active service in the hard- 
ware business, H. P. Spaeth and Company, Aurora, 
Indiana, have disposed of their interests to Huxoll 
and Thuermer who will conduct the business in har- 
many with its long-established policy of quality, cour 
tesy, and and fair dealing. 

ie 
A blow with a word strikes deeper than a blow with 


a sword. No armor is proof against it. 
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PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES OF 
GOOD WINDOW DISPLAYS. 








SHOWS FORCEFUL AND DISTINCTIVE 
EFFECT OF CLARITY OF GOODS 
IN WINDOW ARRANGEMENT. 
Clarity and distinctiveness are forceful. Superfluity 
of presentation tends to confuse the observer, and, 
therefore, does not have a lasting effect upon his mem- 
ory. A plain, direct statement of a fact will be remem- 
bered more easily than a long, involved explanation of 
the proposition. Of course, oneness is monotonous 
and unattractive if barren of accompanying impressive 
elements. But a small group of any line of wares, well 
arranged, is direct in carrying its message. Surround- 





opinion of their utility to him. The baby buggies on 
each side of the large, attractive doll show cleverness 
in diverting attention from the drawing feature of a 
window display to the less impressive but more useful 
wares. 

The main purpose of a window display is the sale of 
timely goods. It is a stimulus to the distribution of 
For that end it must contain something vitally 
The better properties of the wares should 
be outstandingly portrayed. Only by results can the 
effectiveness of an arrangement be judged. As the 
taste is the test of the pudding, the sales are the cri- 
terion of a display. 


wares. 
interesting. 





Window Display of Toys and Baby Buggies, Arranged by J. A. Whitemore, Display Manager for J. A. Mahoney, Incorporated, 
The Store of Quality, Deming, New Mexico. 


An old, 
rotten log in a museum may have an historic signifi- 
cance, while the same stump in other surroundings 
So with articles 


ings have a weighty influence on everything. 


may be regarded as a piece of trash. 
of commerce arranged for sale. Proper surroundings 
must be added in order to give dignity to an exhibit. 
Most appropriate are surroundings that are in some 


way connected with the wares demonstrated. 

The illustration herewith of the window display 
arranged by L. R. Whitemore, Display Manager for J. 
A. Mahoney, Incorporated, The Store of Quality, 
Deming, New Mexico, is an example of skilled array 
and appropriate surroundings. The appealing, active 
posture of the doll in the center of the arrangement 
will arrest the attention of prospective customers, such 
as women and children. The relatively few articles 
noticed in this window, contrasted with settings of the 
background and the excellent lighting, make for clar- 
ity. The passer-by is attracted by the uniqueness of 
the demonstration. He looks at the window. There is 
no mass of goods to confuse his attention. He exam- 
ines the various articles displayed and can form an 


COMPARISON OF ARRANGEMENTS 
RENDERED EASY BY WINDOW 
DISPLAY COMPETITION. 


After completing a window display go outside and 
look it over. Give your arrangement the acid test of 
actual observance from the onlooker’s position. Make 
notes of desirable changes. When you are satisfied 
that you have noted all possible rearrangements, go in 
and make them, governed by your notations. Do not 
let the appearance of the display from your position in 
the window alter a single detail of your list. Be guided 
strictly by the betterments made from the outside of 
the store—from the position of an actual observer. Re- 
peat the practice. Go out again and make observations. 





Continue this until you are satisfied, comparatively, 
with the arrangement and advertising possibilities of 
your production. 

This is a positive way of window trimming. It 
strives for the best in display arrangement. It does 
away with lost motion and unnecessary work. Guess- 
work, the enemy of efficiency, is abandoned. Just as 
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there is no uncertainty in the arrangement, there is no 
uncertainty in its gainful qualities. There is no uncer- 
tainty in its positive results. Continued practice of this 
method will repay itself in the best possible develop- 
ment of the art of window display. 

The degree of positive arrangement obtained by va- 
rious individuals can be determined only by compar- 
ison. Many arrangements are successful. Some are 
more so than others. The mark of a good sportsman is 
his willingness to match his skill with that of his fel- 
low players. The Window Display Competition 
being conducted by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp offers an opportunity to determine 
the degree of skill attained in window displays. The 
contest is open to all merchants engaged in the hard- 
ware or allied lines and their clerks. 

The details of the contest are herewith set forth: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges 
prepaid, and must reach this office not later than Feb- 
ruary 2, 1920. Address all photographs and descrip- 
-tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArpDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
(ommittee will pass upon the merits of all photo 
graphs and descriptions received, without knowing 
the names or addresses of the senders, and will decide 
the winners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


RECORD re 
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MEETS EXPECTATION OF SERVICE. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 
Please discontinue the advertisement that you have 
heen running for us along the line of business oppor- 
tunities, as we have had‘a very favorable response to 
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it and feel that it has rendered us the full measure of 
service which we required. 
Yours very truly, 
Hass-KistLe HAkpWARE CoMPANY. 
Le Mars, lowa, October 28, 1910. 
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ACQUIRES PATENT FOR WINDOW AND 
DOOR LOCK AND DOOR ADJUSTER. 


Under numbers 1,318,987 and 1,318,988, United 
States patent rights have been granted to David D. 
Good, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for a portable door 


and window lock, and a door adjuster, described here- 
with: 


Number 1,318,987: The combi- 
nation in a portable lock of a plate, 
triangular tangs adapted for inser- 
tion in the door frame, a slot, a 
guide adjacent the slot forming an 
acute angle with the plate adapted 
to maintain an element, when it is 
inserted in the slot, in a stable posi- 
tion, and a flat wedge, one of its 





edges concave and the other con- 








L vex, adapted to be inserted in the 

slot and when so inserted bears 
against the closed door and frame securing the former 
in its closed position. 

Number 1,318,988: In a door ad- 
@ juster the combination with the 
keeper of a lock, of a flat plate hav- 
ing tangs adapted to enter a door 
jamb and to be held in place by the 
pressure exerted on it by the said 
keeper and an inclined member 4 





attached to the flat plate in a position to bear against 
the latch and to take up lost motion between the latch 
and keeper, substantially as described. 


“*- 


TREE HOLDER LASTS A LONG TIME. 


The North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Tree Holder, illustrated herewith, say it is graceful, 
attractive, and substan 
tial. 
this that it holds the tree 


makers of the Crown 


It is substantial in 


firmly and solidly. It 1s 
attractive in appearance 

neat and compact; 
and substantial in build 
This tree holder is made 
grade cast 


high 
\djustments may 


of a 
iron. 
he easily made to fit va 





rious size trees. [By its 

use accidents may be 

h , : 

Crown Tree Holder, Made by the prevented. With ordi 


North Brothers Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


lifetime. it is said. The North Brothers Manufactu 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are in a po 
sition to fill orders on these tree holders or answer any 


questions concerning them 


nary care it will last a 
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TRAVELING SALEMAN LEARNS THAT 
FRIENDLINESS IS ESSENTIAL 
TO SELLING GOODS. 


Under the suggestive title of “Asking for the 
Buyer,” J. R. Sprague writes a group of experiences 
in salesmanship which teach an important lesson. His 
article appeared in a recent issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. By cour- 
tesy of the publishers the following extracts are re- 
produced : 

“It might be a good thing if the men who direct the 
affairs of big corporations could go out into the small 
towns occasionally and see how their product is 
actually sold to the retailers. Business is not trans- 
acted in Greenwood, South Carolina, as it is in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. In the big city store the buying is done 
by salaried men whose jobs depend on their efficiency. 
They may accept a traveling man’s invitation to the 
theater, but next morning when they look at his sam- 
ples the entertainment is forgotten, and price and 
quality are the only things that count. 

“But in the small town the proprietor himself does 
the buying. And just because there are fewer people 
in the small town, a man’s individuality counts for 
more. It is likely some of the big executives would 
be scandalized if they knew how many customers buy 
their goods merely because of friendship with the trav- 
eling man. 

“To the average small-town merchant the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler is a cold impersonal institution 
way off in the great city, represented in his mind 
mainly as a concern to which he must send his hard- 
earned money. And sometimes, when business has 
been dull and he has not remitted promptly, they have 
written him some rather sharp letters. 

‘But the traveling man comes right into the store, a 
warm and friendly personality. Right away he makes 
the merchant telephone that he will not be home at 
noon, because he is going to take him to the hotel for 
lunch. He hopes that business is good. If it isn’t it 
will be, because he never saw the crops look so well 
along the line. Certainly he will write the house and 
ask them to wait a little longer on the past-due ac- 
count. And he wants to know the merchant’s candid 
opinion as to the chances of the Detroit team next 
year. 

“Is it any wonder that many small-town merchants 
buy from the traveler rather than from the house? 
The writer knows of a hardware merchant who has 
bought a certain line of cutlery to his own disadvan- 
tage for the past ten years. There are other lines rep- 
resented in the territory, much more strongly adver- 
tised and consequently easier to sell but the hardware 
man reserves all his cutlery business for one house, 
and his reasons are purely personal. The traveler for 
the favored house when at home raises white leghorn 
chickens. So does the merchant. When the traveler 
comes to a town a third of the time is devoted to buy- 
ing cutlery, and the balance given up to talk about 
white leghorn chickens. 

“It takes a distinctive kind of salesmanship to sell 
goods on the road. The man who takes his line of 
samples and goes out on a new territory has a hard 
job. All alone he makes a frontal attack on life. The 


house salesman is backed up in his efforts by an im- 
pressive display of merchandise and, too, when a busi- 
ness man has taken the trouble to go to market and 
hunt up a wholesale house it is a pretty good indication 
that he really wants to buy goods. 

“But the traveling man out on the road has little 
but his personality to go on. Illustrations of the mer- 
chandise in his catalogue have no magnetism to warm 
up a buyer. Even though he carries a line of samples 
it is not much better. Samples carried on the road a 
month or two have lost a good deal of their youthful 
charm; and the freshest samples in the world do not 
look very impressive in a bare hotel room, spread out 
on a table with a background of bed sheets. 

“A young salesman first going out on the road is 
apt to conduct himself in a thoroughly professional 
and businesslike manner, which is poor salesmanship. 
He will go into an establishment and ask for the buyer. 
When the buyer presents himself the traveler hands 
out the business card of his firm, stating politely that 
he has the line on display at the Eagle Hotel and would 
like to know what time it will be most convenient to 
come over. 

“That is the way factory executives like to think 
their wares are sold to the trade. .Each manufacturer 
believes his product is so desirable that a buyer has 
only to be told that the line is in town, when he will 
put on his hat and go right over to the hotel for fear 
some other customer will get there ahead of him. The 
strongest line in the world is not so strong as that. 

“In the average establishment the buying of mer- 
chandise is a very human matter. More than half the 
time when I go into a customer’s store the proprietor 
says. right away that there is nothing doing this trip. 
Maybe he really doesn’t need anything and then again 
he may be actually short of goods, only business has 
been dull for a few days and he is feeling blue. It is 
up to me to stick round pleasantly and find out about 
it. A great many merchants actually need the stimulus 
of the traveling men to make them keep up their 
stocks. 

“One practice current among many manufacturers 
and wholesalers is that of allowing their travelers to 
solicit orders from all dealers in their territory, and 
when the orders come into the house the credit man 
decides whether or not the goods shall be shipped. This 
is pretty bad practice all round. In the first place, it 
is decidedly embarrassing to the traveling man to go 
into a store where he wrote a nice order the previous 
trip and ask how they liked the goods, only to be told 
resentfully that they never got any goods. But leaving 
the traveler’s feeling out of the question it is poor 
business. 

“A merchant who has been turned down on account 
of his poor credit is not apt when his credit has grown 
stronger to buy anything from the house that turned’ 
him down. A merchant may be renewing all his notes 
and turning down drafts now, but a good season’s 
business can put him in such condition that in a year. 
he will be discounting his bills and make a most de-- 
sirable customer. 

“One would naturally think a good salesman would 
be successful wherever he was, but it does not always 
work out that way. A man has got to adapt himself 
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to his territory, and business is not done in just the 
same way all over the country. In the very large cities 
the buying is more or less impersonal; it is the prices 
and merchandise alone that count. But as one gets 
farther away from the great cities the human element 
becomes stronger. A man might be a wonder among 
the stores on Fifth Avenue and still fail to get the 
business he ought out of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

“A couple of years ago the Southern traveler for a 
big Eastern manufacturer resigned and the house had 
to put out a new man on the territory. The new man 
came from another house with which he had a splendid 
record selling the trade in big-league cities. He was 
a fine looking man, always well dressed, a hard worker, 
and had the snappy decisive manner of success. 

“But somehow he did not seem to be able to get so 
much business as he should out of the Southern terri- 
tory. A town in the South or West will nearly always 
do more business than a town of the same population 
in the East. A place of five thousand inhabitants in 
Texas may be the metropolis and trading center of a 
territory fifty miles square while the same-sized town 
in New England usually has half a dozen larger places 
near by pulling its business away. 

“What particularly irritated the new traveling man 
was the unbusinesslike behavior on the part of the mer- 
chants. If he had two people to call on in a town and 
the train schedule was such that he could get away at 
eleven o'clock in the morning he expected to go right 
out from the hotel after breakfast, write up an order 
from each of the merchants and have his trunk down 
at the station all ready to leave at eleven. But the 
merchants would not let him do things that way. They 
wanted to talk; they would irritatingly leave off buy- 
ing goods to go and sell something if the store filled up 
with customers; they would even desert the business 
in hand to talk local politics if a particular friend hap- 
pened in. 

“One day on his first trip the traveler went into a 
prosperous-looking store and as usual asked for the 
buyer. 

“*Mr. Greer himself does the buying,’ replied the 
clerk, ‘and he is right there in the office talking to a 
customer.- Just wait a few minutes and he will be 
through.’ 

“The traveler waited, but with frequent consulting 
of his watch. The clerk, knowing him for a new man 
on the territory, and wanting to be pleasant, remarked 
that it certainly was nice weather. 

“*The weather is all right,’ responded the traveler 
sharply, ‘but I came here to sell goods. People in these 
small towns don’t seem to have any idea about busi- 
ness. If some good snappy city man should come here 
and open up in this line of business he would have 
all the trade in a year.’ 

“The clerk had no come-back for this observation, 
and left the traveler for other employment. Directly 
the merchant came forward. He was a pleasant-look- 
ing man of fifty, frankly small-town, but having the 
assured manner of one who knows he is listed in the 
tating books of all commercial agencies as Net Worth 
$75,000 to $100,000 Unquestioned Credit. 

““My name is Greer,’ he said affably when the 
traveler had handed him a card, ‘and I reckon we 
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may need a few things in your line. Come on back in 
the office and sit down while I have one of the boys 
make out a list of the goods of your firm’s make that 
we have in stock so I can figure on what I ought 
to buy. 

“*T happened to hear you when you said a city man 
could come here and put us small-town merchants out 
of business in a year,” continued the storekeeper pleas- 
antly when they had got seated, ‘and as there isn’t 
much doing this morning | feel like arguing the point 
a little. 

“*T know that things are done differently in these 
remote places than in big cities like New York and 
Chicago. I could tell that you have never traveled in 
small towns before, the way you came in and asked 
for the buyer. Now that was kind of a bad break. It 
would pay you to study the ways of a good agent, be- 
cause he is about the best salesman there is. A skillful 
book agent always learns the name of the householder 
before ringing the doorbell. He knows that the first 
principle of salesmanship is to establish some kind of 
human relations with his quarry. How much business 
do you think a book agent wou'd do if he should ask 
the hired girl at the door to please let him see the book 
buyer of the family ? 

**When a man comes in here and asks for the buyer 
I know that he is either new to the game or else he 
represents some house that can’t afford to pay a good 
man. | don’t believe I was ever called the buyer before 
by any traveling man who got over fifteen hundred 
dollars a year. The higher salaried a man is, the more 
pains he takes to be human and friendly. There is a 
man making this territory who earns round twenty 
thousand dollars a year; and the first time he called 
here he knew that I was a director in the Chamber of 
Commerce, that I take a week off every fall to go 
hunting, and that [ had a boy at college. 

““After he had made two or three trips here and 
we had got pretty intimately acquainted I asked him 
how he came to know all those things about me before 
he had ever seen me. He laughed and said it was 
merely a part of his selling method. When he is ready 
to make a new town he gets all the information he can 
from other traveling men about the merchant he is 
going to call on. If he hasn't got enough information 
about a merchant beforehand he asks the hotel clerk 
in the town or a business man in some other line be- 
fore making his call. He showed me a book in which 
he puts down all this personal information; he was 
going to make a new town the following week and I 
read in the book that the leading merchant in my line 
of business there is a member of the Rotary Club; that 
he does not smoke but enjoys a good hotel dinner ; that 
he owns a hundred-dollar Loston terrier dog. Can 
you imagine a traveling man with all that information 
in his pocket going into a store and merely asking for 
the buyer?” 

“Tt is not enough to go round coldly offering goods 
at certain prices. Half a dozen houses in your line are 
covering this territory with practically the same mer- 
chandise, prices and credit terms. People try to get 
as much as they can for their money; and the traveler 
who throws in his 
goods is apt to get the most business.” 


some neighborliness along with 
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GIVES BANQUET TO EMPLOYES. 

The pleasant relations existing between Smith and 
Hemingway Company (proprietors of the Irvington 
Manufacturing Company, Irvington, New Jersey) and 
their employes were intensified last week as a result of 
a banquet and vaudeville entertainment given by the 
Company to its workers and their wives, Saturday 
evening, October 25, 1919, at Achtel Stel'er’s Hall 
%42 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. The Smith 
and Hemingway Company of Newark, New Jersey, 
pursues a policy of justice, friendliness, and encour- 
agement toward its employes and is always devising 
means for their improvement and welfare. 

+o 


SECURES PATENT FOR HAND DRIVEN 
GARDEN AND FIELD IMPLEMENT. 


Horace Mote, Poulton-le-Fyide, England, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 
1,318,578, for a hand driven imp'ement for garden and 
field use, described in the following: 

—= In a hand operated agricultural im- 
“t plement of the character described, 
the combination with the implement 
frame, of a cable drum supported 
thereby, and a rocking hand lever for 
guiding the implement supported by 
said frame and operable to transmit 





1,318,578 


power to said drum. 


I 


ELECTS NEW GENERAL MANAGER. 


At a meeting of the directors in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, George M. Thompson was elected general 
manager of the Clinton-Wright Wire Company of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and John Wheeldon gen- 


eral superintendent of the same company. Recently 
the Clinton-Wright Wire Company in conjunction 


with the Spencer Wire Company combined under the 
name of the General Wire Company with a capital of 
$16,000,000. A formal banquet was given in honor 
of the new officers at which attended 375 men and wo- 
men in the employ of the company. Harry W. God- 
dard, chairman of the board of directors, was toast- 


master. 
oe 


NAIL SHORTAGE IS ACUTE IN EAST. 





Construction of wooden buildings of all kinds 
throughout Worcester County, Massachusetts, is held 
up on account of the serious shortage of nails. All 
the surplus stocks in the hardware stores have been 
used up and no more are in sight. The steel strike is 
given as the reason for the nail shortage. 


-ea--- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and lomestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 


supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington o1 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num 
ber as given herewith: 

31038.—Importers in Turkey are in the market for hard. 
ware, galvanized sheet iron (urgently needed), enameled 
and galvanized articles, agricultural machinery, plows, trac 
tors, and harvesting machines. Reference. 

31045.—A firm in Norway desires to secure an agency 
and purchase iron and steel, metals, heavy hardware, gen 
eral hardware and specialties. Quotations should be given 
c. i. i. Norwegian port. Payment through banks. Refer 
ence. 

31048.—An agency is desired by a business man in Spair 
for the sale of small tools or mechanical instruments, auto 
mobile accessories, kitchen and table cutlery, hardware, and 
bare copper wire. Correspondence may be in English. Ref 
erences. 

51049.—A firm in Italy desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of household articles. Quotations should be giver 
c. i. f. Genoa. Correspondence should be in Italian. Ref 
erences. 

31053.—An agency is desired by a man in Algeria for 
the sale of hardware, bicycles,’ etc. Quotations should be 
given c. i. f. African port. Terms, payment against docu 
ments. Correspondence should be in French. Reference. 

31079.—An importer from Italy who is in the United 
States for a short time desires to secure an agency for the 
sale in Italy and Austria of zinc, copper, lead etc. Refer- 
ences. 

31080.—A firm in Mauritius desires to be placed in touch 
with manufacturers and exporters desiring to have repre 
sentatives for the sale of their goods in that island. Refer- 
ences. 

31087.—A shipping agent in France desires to:be placed 
in communication with exporters with a view to securing 
the representation as a shipping and forwarding agent. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. 

31088.—A merchant in England desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of bandsaw blades in lengths and in va- 
rious breadths, one-fourth to 1 inch. Quotations should be 
given f. o. b. New York. Payment, cash against documents. 
References. 

51082—An agency is desired from American manufac- 
turers of hardware, etc., by a firm in Spain. References. 

31093.—A firm in Colombia wishes to obtain the repre 
sentation of a few exclusive lines. It desires to represent 
only four or five large houses, and to the one or two which 
they already have they wish to add agencies for steel prod- 
ucts, tools, and hardware. References. 

51098.—An importer in France desires to secure an 
agency for the sale in France and Algeria of household ar- 
ticles, cooking utensils, and sporting goods. Correspondence 
should be in French. 

41104.—An agency on a commission basis is desired by 
a commercial agent in Spain for the sale of hardware, tools, 
and similar articles. Correspondence should be in Spanish. 
References. 

31105—A traveling man in Belgium desires to secure 
an agency for the sale in France. Belgium, and surrounding 
countries, of hardware, small tools, technical specialties, ma- 
terials, and sundries for industrial reconstruction. Quota- 
tions, catalogues, and price lists are requested. References. 

31109.—A firm of merchants in England desires to pur- 
chase or secure an agency for a machine for making tin el- 
bows. It requires a machine that will put beads on tin or 
thin sheet metal elbows. Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
Liverpool. Terms, cash against documents. References 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 





_Automotive Equipment Association, Medinah Temple, 
Chicago, November 5, 6, and 7. 1919. William M. Webster, 
Commissioner. 1818 City Hall Square Building, Chicago 

Automobile Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 

ware Association. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. De em- 
her 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, Chairman, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Oxia- 
homa City, Oklahoma, December 9, 10, and 11, 1919. W. P 
Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
_ Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington, January 2. 
21, 22 and 23, 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Athenaeum 
Indianapolis, Indiana, January 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1920. Ex- 
hibit in same hall. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, Argos, Indiana 
_ Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Ass©- 
ciation, Imperial Hotel. Portland, Oregon, January 27. 2%. 
29 and 30. 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building. 
Spokane. Washington. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association 
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the Armory, Louisville, Kentucky, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 
1920. Hardware, Implement, and Vehicle exhibit. J. M. 
Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, February 3, 4, 5, 6, 1920. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Wisconsin Retail 
Wisconsin, February 4, 5, and 6, 1920. 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1920. A. R. Sale, 
Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1920. 
Exhibit in Furniture Exhibition Building. Arthur J. Scott, 
Secretary, Marine City, Michigan. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa 
tion, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1920. Exhibition in Philadelphia 


Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
P. J. Jacobs, Secre- 


Commercial Museum. Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 1314 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, February 11, 12 and 13, 1920. Hard 


ware exhibit in Grand Forks Municipal Auditorium. C. N 
Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920. Exhibit in 
connection. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20. 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, New York, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
1920. Exhibition in State Armory. John B. Foley, Secretary, 
607 City Bank Building, New York City. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph Audi- 
torium, St. Joseph, Missouri, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920. 
F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts, February 23, 24, and 25 
1920. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston 
Massachusetts. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, February 24, 25, 26, and 27, 1920. Exhibit 
in connection. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metropolitan Life 
suilding, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1920. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 11, 1920. R. W. Sloan, Secretary, 826 
Connell Building, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s As’ociation, 
Marlhorough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 12, 1920. R. P. Boyd, Secretary, Knoxville. Tennessee 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. Marlborough. 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. May 11. 12. 13. 
and 14, 1920. John Donnan, Secretary, Richmond. Virginia 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 11 
12, 13, and 14; 1920. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Wool 
worth Building, New York City. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 12 and 13. 1920. Robert S. Wood, Sec 
retary, National State Bank Ruilding, Troy, New York. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


California. 

George L. De Bolt bought the Johnson and Company, 

hardware, at Arbuckle. 
lowa. 
_. The Lory Brothers’ Hardware and implement business, 
Griswold, was bought by Siektl, Snyder and Phillips. 
Minnesota. 

H. M. Clark bought the hardware store of J. H. 
ney at Brewster. 

P. E. Anderson bought the interest of his brother in the 
Anderson Hardware Company, at Dassell. 

M: P. Ladberg. Hawick, sold his hardware business to 
a Mr. Peterson. 
_ A. G. Nelson, Ivanhoe, has sold his hardware store to 
Charles Larson. 

H. W. Schroeder, Marshall, hardware, has sold his busi- 
ness to Neil E. Nelson and O. S. Todnem. 

FE. FE. Proehl and Fred Lewin have bought the hardware 
business of R. Donaldsen. Stewart. 

The hardware business of Charles Olson, Zumbrota, has 
heen hought by Olaf Lund and S. Biorn. 

rank and George Pippel have bought the Denny Hard- 
Ware business at Borun. 

The O. C. Thur hardware and implement business has 
heen bought by W. K. Flodine. 


Maho- 


The McBride Hardware Company, St. Paul, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by R. McBride, F. 
Landfield and J. McBride. 

Missouri. 

The Hamel Hardware and Furniture Company at Hamel 
has purchased the building in which it is doing business from 
Ward Cunningham of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Montana. 

The Strom Hardware and Furniture Company, Ante 
lope, has been incorporated by Arthur G. Strom, Oliver H. 
Steete and Gilbert Johnson, with a capital of $20,000. 

Nebraska. 


C. K. Nispel, Plymouth, has purchased the Plymouth 
Hardware Company stock of L. G. Whan of Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Warrell Brothers have bought the Dowining hardware 


business at Arnold. 

Ernest Oestman, 
business of M. Mills. 

G. E. Onnen has purchased a hardware and implement 
business at Cadams. 

M. L. Rothrock, Exeter, hass old his hardware business 
to James Houzvicka. 

J. H. A. Thomas will retire from the Thomas and Court 
wright Hardware Company, Ifremont. The company will 
change its name to the Courtwright Hardware Company. 

Bert Schurr and ltlenry Siemsen have purchased the 
hardware business of B. A. Daubert Company of Norfolk. 

North Dakota. 

Denhoff, 


\uburn, has purchased the hardware 


M. A. Lang, is closing out his harness and 
hardware business. 

D. W. Dafoe has purchased the hardware business of 
QO. Ostby at Sheyenne. 

H. A. Glasrud has purchased the Wyndmere Hardware 
and Implement Company at Wyndmere. 

), R. Iwerks, hardware, Davis, has been succeeded by 
J. Hoberg and M. A. Jencks. 

FF. N. Prouty and S. S. Hammond have purchased the 
hardware business of C. P. Leonard, Hayti. 

Oregon. 

The Beaver Garage and Hardware Company, Eaverton, 

has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, by W. H 


Boyd, A. C. Sturn and L. D. Howard. 
Oklahoma. 
The Allen Corlett Ilardware Sales Company, Oklahoma 
City, has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000) by 


George W. Corlett, G. V. Allen and FE. C, Corlett. 

D. B. Bradford and W. FE. Eustler of Guymon have pur 
chased the hardware stock and implements of the hardware 
business of Matthew and Matthew at Guymon 

South Dakota. 

W. H. Rohweder and James Carson have purchased the 
Wessington Springs Hlardware and Implement Company at 
Wessington Springs. 

W. C. Duea has sold his interest in the hardware busi 
ness at Beresford to J. J. Nygars. 

C. S. Denney will open a hardware business at Webster 

L. N. Kennedy, Winner, has sold his hardware business 
to J. F. Field. 

Texas. 
Hardware Company of Junction has in 
from $20,000 to $40,000 
his hardware business to R. E 


The Junction 
creased its capital stock 

R. O. Harris has sold 
Keyser and Len Ward of Llano. 

Cornish, Drake and Company is the name of the new 
firm conducting a hardware and implement store at Com 
merce. 

West Virginia. 

The Bayard Hardware and Furniture Company 
ard has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by J. 
Scott, D. E. Guppett. Vida Guppett and EF. Parrill. 


at Bay 


Wisconsin. 

J. A. Radlinge: has purchased the hardware business of 
H. H. Henning of Chili 

Srackett and Welbert Mound 
will retire from business 

Joe Novinska’s hardwar: 
purchased by D. A. Datnan 

Allaby and Alton. bardware and 
Maunston, has dissolved partne rship and has heen suc eeded 
by the Allaby Implement Company 
~ E. T. Bisvie will open a hardware store at Merrill 

Harry Koschkee has sold his interest in the hardware 
store at Mt. Hope to lis partner, Ed. Nelson 

Krerz Brothers, hardware and implements, Rochester 
has been sold to Will F. Konklin and M. P. Michels. 

William Wibert, formerly of Brackett and Webert, Elk 
Mound. will conduct a general store and implement business 
at Rusk. 

Mr. June F. Prise will 
ment business at Dousman to Walter Bock and Walter Miller 

Moore Brothers’ hardware and merchandise business, 
Viroqua, has been purchased by Clarence Webb 


dealers, Elk 


implement 
Fennimore, has been 


nusimess, 


lumber business 


transfer his hardware and imple 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








From the viewpoint of illustration of a general line 
of goods, the advertisement of the Charlotte Hard- 
ware Company, reprinted herewith from the Char- 
lotte News, Charlotte, North Carolina, is a very good 
example. However, the axiom, “Good tools help ‘turn 
out’ good work,” should have been followed with some 

















Good Tools Help 
“Turn Out” Good Work 


We specialize on the better grade tools. 


Experience has proved to us that good work 
cannot be done with poor Tools so we offer only 
the best grade for your selection 


The next time you have need fora Saw, 
Hammer, Plane or any sort of Tool, stop in and 
see our stocks—we guarantee satisfaction. 


Charlotte Hardware Co. 


specific reference to tools for sale. The qualities and 
merits, together with individual illustrations and 
prices, of particular tools would be more likely to 
bring results, than the general statements contained 
in this advertisement. A direct reference to “you” 
instead of “we” in the first line of the body of this 
advertisement would be more effective. The “you” 
appeals, always, more than the “we.” 

The claim of “best grade” is so universal that it 
hasn’t much weight unless a more or less detailed de- 
scription of the good characteristics of an article are 
depicted. This should have been done in this adver- 
tisement. An invitation to visit the store and ex- 
amine the stock would be taken advantage of and lead 
to profitable results if it was extended to all and at 
all times, whether in need of goods or not. The pros- 
pective buyer is given the assurance that the dealer 
has his personal satisfaction in mind, and would be 
pleased, without any obligation, to show his “high 
grade” goods for critical inspection, regardless of 
purchase. 














A man might have an old saw or other tool, still 
serviceable, in place of which a high grade tool would 
be a boon and a time saver. But “the next time” to 
him is vague. He doesn’t know just when to give up 
his old tool and get a new one. Force will be added to 
this need for a new and better tool by urging the 
necessity for him to come now. The next time can be 
put off indefinitely, and when it does come around— 
probably because the tool breaks—the place which 
claimed to carry the “best grade” of tools and guaran- 


teed satisfaction, will have been forgotten. 
* * x 


As to the advantage of having a store motto and 
impressing its significance upon the public at all 
times, there is no ground for argument. There may 
be room for dispute, however, regarding the appropri- 


Heavy Hardware and Tools 
For Construction Work and 
Road Builders. 

Drag Scrapers 

BAR IRON 

Cement (Car lots) 

Nails and Spikes 

Pipe and Fittings 

Steel Cable 

Manila Rope 

Shovels, al] Grades. 
Phone Orders, Mail Orders, Telegraph 

SHIPPED PROMPTLY 


| P () E Phone 15 
HARDWARE & SUPPLY C0. 
~~ 





ateness of a particular motto, as in the case of the 
Poe Hardware and Supply Company whose store 
slogan is printed at the bottom of its advertisement 
in the Daily News of Greenville, South Carolina. 
The slogan in question is, “A store which will 
endeavor to serve you.” The idea of service is 
expressed too mildly. Judging from the lines of hard- 
ware mentioned in the text of the advertisement, the 
Poe Hardware and Supply Company is well equipped 
for prompt filling of orders. Its slogan would be 
better if it were altered to read: “The store which 
is always ready to serve you.” 

ie 


Success is reached but by few. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











MOVES BRANCH TO LARGER QUARTERS. 


The Chicago Branch of the Thatcher Furnace Com- 
pany, formerly located at 134-140 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, has moved to more spacious quarters 
at 341 North Clark Street. Since establishing in 1850, 
this company has expanded and increased its warm air 
heater business. The “Pacific Pipeless’ Warm Air 
Heater is manufactured by them. 
the “Thatcher Anti-Soot Compound,” a preparation 
which, it is said, destroys soot and saves coal. The 
chemical composition of this compound dissolves the 
formidable scale of soot formed on heaters, aver the 
The main office of the Thatcher lur- 


They also produce 


manufacturers. 
nace Company is located at Newark, New Jersey. 


~*e- 


SETS FORTH THE REQUIREMENTS OF A 
GOOD WARM AIR HEATER. 


Writing in the Monthly Bulletin of the Roofing, 
Metal and Heating Engineers of Philadelphia, In- 
corporated, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Hiram W. 
Locke briefly explains the essentials of a good warm 
air heater. His article is worth the consideration of 
everyone connected with the warm air heater industry 
and is herewith reproduced for the benefit of our 
readers. 

“As a good warm air heater can be made ineffectual 
by imperfectly mounting, I will include, therefore, in 
my description a suggestion for mounting. 

“A good heater should have a strong base, so ar- 
ranged that ashpit and upper portions of warm air 
heater will be maintained connected with outside cas- 
ing rings. The base should be set perfectly level on a 
foundation made solid and firm enough to maintain 
weight of warm air heater and withstand all vibration 
from raking of grate and passing traffic. 

“The ashpit should be deep and strong, in one 
piece, or if there are seams and joints they should 
be arranged so that they can be made air-tight and re- 
main so during the life of the warm air heater. Grates 
should be strong and made so they will admit sufh- 
cient air for proper combustion; also allow as perfect 
cleaning of fire as possible. There should be no sur- 
faces on which ashes could collect that could not eas- 
ily be cleaned. 

“Due consideration for their replacement should be 
given, as many are very difficult to replace, making re- 
pairs costly. 

“Fire pot should have straight sides and as deep as 
possible, proportionate with diameter, so as to hold 
sufficient charge of coal, and not interfere with good 
combustion. 

“Combustion chamber and flue travel ought to have 
the right proportion to grate area, and gases should 
be so trapped as to promote maximum burning of the 


gases liberated from the fuel and extract the highest 
percentage of heat units for duty in heating the hot 
air chamber. 

“Casing should be sufficiently large to permit full 
passage of air through the surface to its full capacity, 
and should be interlined with asbestos and tin, or an 
inside casing so arranged as to prevent outside surface 
heating up and losing heat in the cellar. 

“Top of warm air heater should be so constructed 
as to promote free and rapid distribution of heated 
air to the collars, and all collars should be inserted in 
the highest point on top, and all on a level at the top; 
uniformly spaced, center collar to center collar in pro- 
portion to size. If cone top is used with center blank, 
there should be an inverted cone used inside to pre- 
vent loss of heat by direct contact and stimulate air 
distribntion. 

“All joints of warm air heater, including interior 
and casing, should be air-tight and so put together as 
to remain so through contracting and expansion due 
to changing temperature. All door frames must be 
properly fitted and made air-tight. If casings ar 
clamped between neck and door frames, furnace ce- 
ment should be applied to both sides of the casing, 
otherwise they may not be air-tight. Care should be 
taken that holes for doors, ete., in casing are cut just 
right, and if too small, do not permit proper fitting of 
Doors should be fitted to the 


so as to make them as nearly air-tight joint as possible, 


door frames. frames 
for on this item the successful regulation of the fire de 
pends very much. 

“Ievery warm air heater should be fitted with a turn 
damper and cold air check, the turn damper should be 
as Close to the smoke outlet as possible, and between 
combustion chamber and cold air check. These should 
he arranged so they can be operated automatically, or 
from a convenient place in front of warm air heatet 
on upper floors. 

“Every warm air heater should be made so that it 
can be easily cleaned by the ordinary householder, as 
the efficiency of a warm air heater depends largely 
on a clean surface, as well as economy in coal con- 


. ” 
sumption. 
“*>- 


DIVING FLUE STOPS HEAT LOSS. 


The diving flue is shown projecting from the dome 
of the upper left hand portion of the Farris Warm Air 
Heater, illustrated herewith, manufactured by the lar- 
ris Furnace Company, Springfield, Illinois. The flue 
pipe in the dome chamber extends well to the center, 
giving the highest efficiency attainable from the heat 
before it passes into the flue, declare the makers. This 
flue is of the diving type. It extends into the warm air 
chamber. Because of its position, it transmits the heat 
from the flue into the warm air chamber, saving the 
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loss that would result should the heat be permitted to 
continue on its way up the chimney. According to the 
manufacturers, the construction of the Farris Warm 
Air Heater makes it gas and dust-proof. The slotted 
fire pot facilitates the burning of the solid fuel, and the 
pre-heated draft over the fire burns the gases in the 


large combustion dome. Besides gaining the highest 





. 


Farris Warm Air Heater, Made by the Farris Furnace Com- 
pany, Springfield, Illinois. 


utility from the amount of coal consumed, there is a 
reduction of the volume of smoke emitted from the 
warm air heater by reason of the perfect combustion of 
gases, claim the manufacturers of the Farris Warm Air 
Heater. Descriptive literature and details concerning 
the profitableness of an agency for these warm air 
heaters will be sent upon addressing the Iarris Furnace 
Company, Enos Avenue and Tenth Street, Springfield, 


Illinois. 


-—_—.-_—_- > @-o— 


INDIVIDUAL DISCRETION IN PROPER 
VENTILATION IS MORE VITAL THAN 
IN FOOD SELECTION. 


There is no single thing so vital to human health 
Many factors enter into the physiological 
In fact, so complicated are 


as pure air. 
functioning of the body. 
the processes of the bodily organs that research along 
this line may be said to be in its infancy. Yet many 
things are certain. That fresh air is necessary to the 
normal functioning of the body, is agreed to by all 
scientists. That this phase of human well-being is 
widely neglected, is the conclusion to be drawn when 
considering that for every one who is injured by eat- 
ing adulterated foods a thousand suffer from breath- 
ing impure air. Because of its visible composition 
the quality of food is guarded more closely than is that 
of air. There are stringent laws governing the manu- 
facture of eating stuffs. Pure food inspectors in the 
employ of the United States Government periodically 


investigate all factories producing articles of food.. 


Meat must have the government stamp of approval 
before it can be sold: Not so with the air we breathe. 
That is left to individual judgment. No stringent -laws 
supervise the grade of air to be consumed. To guard 


his health, the individual must himself see to it that 
he has a proper system of ventilation in his home. 


The question of ventilation is a simple one in sum- 
mer. Only an incessant flow of air must be provided. 
3ut in winter the problem is a difficult one. The air 
must be tempered, as it were, before it can be con- 
sumed. We can not breathe cold air and remain com- 
fortable. Fire consumes oxygen. Hence if an open 
fire is used in a room as a source of heating, in a com- 
paratively short time the air would not be fit to 
The solution, therefore, lies in obtaining 

In this capacity, the warm air heater has 
Each year sees this 


breathe. 
warm air. 
gained universal commendation. 
system of heating nearer ultimate perfection. 
sictacsatlallibaiteciainbitn 


PATENTS A WARM AIR HEATER. 


Under numbers 1,319,402 and 1,319,403 United 
States Patent rights have been granted to Abner Jud- 
son McGehee, Jackson, Tennessee, for a warm air 
heater the salient features of which are set forth in 
the following paragraphs : 

1,319,402: The combination with 
a warm air heater and its smoke 
stack, of a mixing chamber within 
the smoke stack and adapted at its 


lower end to communicate with the 





warm air heater and at its upper 
end with the stack, means for clos- 
ing the upper end of said mixing 
chamber, a pipe connecting the up- 
* per portion of said mixing chamber 
with the lower portion of the warm 
air heater, and an air inlet flue dis- 





1.319.402 
posed in such proximity to the warm air heater as to 
be heated thereby, said flue communicating with the 
lower portion of the mixing chamber for discharging 
preheated air thereinto. 





9,403: The combina- 
1,319,403. _ 1,319,403: The co 
ae tion with a warm air heater 
10 
s ° ° 
“ a ya “ and its stack, of a horizontal 
a 6 . . 
‘ - flue located over the warm air 
2 "s a ‘ 
fre -. heater and communicating 
Cj t) . : a 
“0 OW o with the same and with the 











stack, a mixing chamber asso- 
ciated and communicating with said horizontal flue, a 
damper for controlling such communication, an air 
inlet for the mixing chamber located to supply air 
heated by the warm air heater to the mixing cham- 
ber, and a return pipe communicating with the mix- 
ing chamber and with the warm air heater. 


a. 
~~. 


ASSERTS THAT DIRTY AIR IS DEATH. 





The air we breathe should contain air and nothing 
else, says ad bulletin of the Department of Health, 
Chicago, Illinois. Dirt, smoke and strangulating gases 
from soft coal were never intended to be taken into 
our lungs. 

Fresh, clean air is absolutely necessary to sustain 
life and to maintain bodily health and vigor. Air, pok 
luted with noxious vapors and charged with smoke 
particles, clogs the lungs and prevents them from do- 
ing their most important work, that of keeping the 
blood pure. 

Dirty air is a contributing agency to. catarrh, bron- 
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chitis, influenza and consumption. Air that is clean 
and fresh is both preventive and curative for these 
same diseases. These facts show conclusively that 
dirty air lowers vitality, promotes diseases, and causes 
needless deaths. In fact, dirty air is death. 

These facts can be used to advantage by dealers and 
installers of warm air heater in their advertising. It 
is easy to prove that fresh, clean, warm air is supplied 
in healthful abundance by a properly designed and in- 
stalled system of warm air heating. 

<a 


DISTRIBUTES WARM AIR EVENLY. 


The Globe Pipeless Warm Air Heater, illustrated 
herewith, is manufactured by the Globe Stove and 
Range Com- 
pany, Kokomo, 
Indiana. It is 
designed to dis- 
tribute thor- 
oughly and 


evenly warm 
air to every 
room in_ the 


house in which 
installed. A 
double walled 
compartment 
for cold air in- 
take provides a 
perfect “air in- 
sulator,” 
the manufactur- 


say 


ers. Without 
this, it is said, 
the cold air 





would be 
tially heated, 


par- 


reason 





and by 


Globe Pipeless Warm Air Heater, Made byO f convection 


The Globe Stove and Range Company, 

Kokomo, Indiana. sent up through 
the register before being properly heated. All doors 
on the Globe Pipeless Warm Air Heater are carefully 
ground to fit \ specially 
structed humidifier in this pipeless warm air heater 


perfectly airtight. con 


provides ample moisture to the air. The combustion 
chamber is unusually large, and is designed to burn 
efficiently coal gases generated from the fuel. Smoke 
and soot are thoroughly consumed by this means. The 
fire pot in the pipeless warm air heater, depicted here- 
with, is in two sections. This is an added precaution 
against cracking. The slotted construction is made 
for the purpose of utilizing the energy in every pound 
of coal put into it. Descriptive literature and other 
details concerning The Globe Pipeless Warm Air 
Heater, will be furnished upon request to the Globe 
Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana. 
++ 


CONTAINS ANCIENT MEANING. 


The study of words in connection with an art or sci- 
€nce is very instructive. The word “ventilation” is a 
derivative from the Latin word ventilo, to fan with the 
wind. Unlike most terms derived from ancient lan- 
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guages, the true meaning is still contained in the word 
ventilation. The most essential principle in ventilation 
is to keep the air in continuous motion. Air becomes 
vitiated by inaction. Add to this the exhaling of poi- 
sonous gases from the lungs of human beings and the 
need of ventilation is emphasized. Included in a sys- 
tem of ventilation—not considering the vital factor of 
heat for the moment—is a steady, continuous flow of 
air without the inconveniences of draughts. Here is 
the difficulty. A constant motion of air can easily be 
brought about but not controlled. It is in the controll- 
ing of the natural elements that man gains his domi- 
nance of the animal world. Nor is it an easy matter to 
control the movement of air. Each advancement re- 
veals a drawback. Now in cold climates an extreme 


difficulty is encountered—cold. Besides the control of 
the natural elements here the combination of an arti- 
Too fast 


motion of the air empties it of the vital necessity 


ficial one must be taken into consideration. 
heat. Too slow a change vitiates it faster than ordi- 
narily because of the continual augmenting of heat. 
The logical conclusion arrived at by students of the 
question is, heating and ventilating in cold weather 
must be combined. One without the other in some form 
or other is valueless. The warm air heater is the most 
practical means for accomplishing this combined pur- 
pose. 
~o- 


IS SUPERIOR TO A BASE BURNER. 
Particularly desirable where there is a small base- 
ment and where pipes would take up too much room, 
is the Ath-A-Nor Pipeless Warm Air Heater made by 
the May-Fiebeger Company of Newark, Ohio, which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. Also, where 


m= 2 the 


used as a storage 





basement is 





room for vege- 
tables, this heate1 
1S especially 


ti he 





adaptable. 

















more open the 
i} * 
'® house, and _ the 
i} ; 
j hs more grill work 
Riana 5 

that 1s used be 


tween connecting 
more 
the 


rooms, the 
evenly will 
house be heated. 


It is vastly supe 


Ath-A-Nor Pipeless Warm Air Heater, rior to a_ base 
Made by The May-Fiebeger Furnace as 
Company, Newark, Ohio. burner and may 

be used to good advantage in houses (such as de 


scribed in the foregoing - halls, churches, and stores 


The Ath-A-Nor Heater is made of all cast iron, I 
has the lever shaking grate, making the removal ot 
The large self-cleaning 


heat and owing to its 


ashes an easy operation. 


radiator gives an abundance 01 
up. The 


particular construction, can not « log or choke | 


fire pot is extremely heavy, all joints bemg made with 
a deep cut and wide flang Phis gives plenty of room 
to workmen in erecting the heater thoroughly to calk 
and cement it. The patented three-way air blast fea 


ture is also embodied in the Ath-A-Nor heater nn 
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part of the air goes under the fire and two parts over 
the fire, thus forming an excellent blast. It is said that 
the combustion produced by this air blast is such that 
the highest possible amount of heat is generated from 
the fuel consumed. Dealers should write to The May- 
Fiebeger Furnace Company at Newark, Ohio, for full 
particulars of the Ath-A-Nor agency. The Company 
has branches as follows: Excelsior Heating Supply 
Company at Kansas City, Missouri; and Kelly How- 
Thompson Company, Duluth, Minnesota. 


ip 





COMBINES THREE NEEDED QUALITIES. 


Neatness, durability and efficiency are combined in 
the Walworth Double Grating, states the Walworth 
Run Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Illustrated 
herewith is shown a plain lattice design Walworth 
double grating. The round center is for warm air out- 
let. The square outer part is for cold air inlet. The 
Walworth Run Foundry Company carries a complete 
stock of seven standard sizes. They are from 22x24 


to 45x45 inches. The material entering into the con- 





Walworth Double Grating, Made by the Walworth Run Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


struction of these gratings is carefully selected so that 
the highest amount of service may be obtained. Only 
experienced workmen are employed in the manufac- 
ture of its products, says the Walworth Run Foundry 
Company. Complete information and catalogues per- 
taining to its products will be furnished upon request 
to the Walworth Run Foundry Company, West 27th 
Street and New York Central and St. Louis Railroad, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





ARCHITECTS STUDY VENTILATION. 


The architect of today must have a knowledge of 
ventilation. More buildings have proved harmful to 
health because of poor ventilation than because of any 
other single factor. In times past beauty of construc- 
tion was the predominating thought in the erection of 
a building. But experience teaches. As a result ven- 
tilation has become a science. It has been inculcated 
into architectural courses in universities. The strain 
of modern industry demands the buildings yield the 


highest possible utility. To do this they must be fit 
working places for human beings. They must be con- 
structed so that there will be nothing to hamper the 
mental work of their occupants. Ventilation and heat- 
ing have more influence on mental efficiency than any 
other known element entering into the construction of 
a building. Tests have conclusively proved that where 
ventilation and heating is up to a normal standard a 
marked degree above the average of mental efficiency 
is attained. Patient and repeated tests prove this more 
true of manual work. Poor ventilation and heating 
affect the skin first. Hence they produce a slovenly 
feeling which has a more direct influence upon the 
physical functioning of the body than the mental. Ar- 
chitects go to great length in the planning of factories 
to institute proper ventilation. More and more is the 
subject of ventilation being combined with that of 
heating and humidity in architectural courses. 


+-e-- 


LIVES UP TO DESCRIPTIVE NAME. 


The Wrought Iron Range Company of St. Louis, 
Missouri, states that the “Home Comfort” Warm Air 
Heater, depicted herewith, is all that the name implies. 
gle> It is constructed 
in every detail to 
give comfort in 
the home. Sim- 
plicity, economy, 
and comfort are 
declared to be its 
distinctive quali- 
ties. The feed 
door and ash 
door pouches are 
of very heavy 
grey iron, cast in 
one solid piece. 
There are no 
seams. The ash 
pit is designed to 





“Home Comfort” Warm Air Heater, Made 
a Rah hay Sa 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
ashes reaching the grate, and permits a free circulation 

around the grate bars. 

Provided with this warm air heater is a heavy grey 
iron water pan of extra large size. It is made in one 
piece with extended lip and can be filled without being 
removed from the warm air heater. To be cleaned, 
however, it is easily taken out. Descriptive literature 
and catalogues will be furnished to those interested 
upon inquiry to the Wrought Iron Range Company, 
5661 Natural Bridge Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


——______¢.§-9 —_— 


QUESTIONS ARE READILY ANSWERED. 


prevent an = ac- 
cumulation of 


Whenever an advertisement interests a retail dealer 
and he would like information on some point not 
brought out clearly enough for him he should write 
for it. Manufacturers are always pleased to answer 
questions concerning their goods. Get the habit of 
asking questions of manufacturers advertising goods. 


~~ = 
> 


Persistency is absolutely essential to success. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR TRANSITIONAL BRANCH. 





By O. W. KorHe. 
In our sketch we have a rectangular branch miter- 
ing to a true taper point. It is not an easy problem 


of miter. The same holds good for the pattern for 
“E.” Laps must be allowed for riveting as shown 
in the detail above section “C” 

It is well to make up these fittings as well as lay 
them out, because that is the only way you know if 





to develop unless branch 
of various types are well 
understood. First draw 








the elevation of taper as 
I-13-2-14 working from 
the center line. Next de- 
scribe the sections “A” 
and “B” and treat in 
equal spaces, and draw 
the radial lines in taper. 

Next draw the axis line 
of branch and draw the 
outline as d-13-A-D-a-d. 
half section “C” 
and also true half section 
a-b’-c’-d’, which can be 
traced or developed by 


Draw 













ja 
Half 
Sec tions Cc All seams 
to be riveted \ 
this way 



































means of diagram “D” 
where lines c-b are the 
half diameters through 
those points of miter line 
in elevation. Then spaces 
d’-c’-b’-a will be the girth 
for miter cut of branch 
pipe. 

After this the true 
lengths can be developed 
by picking those elevation 
lines and setting them in 
diagram “D” for taper. 
Erect lines equal to those 
sectional lines in “A” and 
“B,” and join points with 
lines which gives the true 
lengths. Also develop the 
true lengths for branch 
“E,” making A-B of dia- 
gram equal to A-B of sec- 
tion “C.” This section 
“C” is only half its full 
length, The elevation 
lines are picked and set 








od 


hem *aw «= © #: 
Half Pattern D" 















































over from point A in dia- 
gram, from which lines 
are erected equal to those in the sections. Then join 
these points with point B and we have the true lengths 
for branch. 

After this the patterns are laid out the same as all 
triangulating fitting. Girths are picked from sections 
“A” and B up to point 7-8, after which those points 
as d’-c’-b’-a are used as girth from the true section 


Patterns for Transitional Branch. 


\ierely to skim over a draw- 


your work is correct. 
Con- 


ing is really not the complete help you desire. 
crete models help fasten the merits of a problem in 
mind, while just the abstract drawing is easily lost in 
the whirl of daily activity. 


—— “*e- 





You can not reap more than was sown 
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PURCHASES LAND FOR BIGGER PLANT. 


The most convincing answer to the lamentations of 
the pessimist is the steady development of business 
enterprise along various lines of progress. A notable 


example of such advancement is furnished by Freder-., 


ick J. Knoedler, 68 North Second Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, manufacturer and dealer in tin plate, 
sheet iron, metals, tinners’ tools, tinners’ supplies and 
machinery. So excellent is the service which he gives 
his patrons and so satisfactory are the materials which 
he manufactures or sells that his trade is constantly on 
the increase. To provide for this expansion, he has 
purchased a plot of land, 85x35 feet, adjoining his 
present premises at 68 North Second Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. He is preparing to erect a five- 
story fireproof building to cover the newly acquired 
land, thus insuring a continuance of the prompt serv- 
ice which has won for him a steadily growing trade. 
ee — 


TELLS STORY OF ZINC IN MOTION 
PICTURE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 


The secretary of the American Zinc Institute an- 
nounces that the Ford Motor Company has agreed to 
make and distribute in connection with its Ford edu- 
cational Weekly service a moving picture showing the 
manufacture and uses of zinc. 

The photographs are now being taken, and when this 
work shall have been completed a Committee from the 
Institute will assist in the editing of the film. 

The picture will be entitled “The Story of Zinc— 
the Everlasting Metal,” and its sub-title, “An exposi- 
tition of zinc from the mine fo the roof of the Ameri- 
can home,” indicates that it will include, beginning 
with the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma field, the mining, 
milling, loading, transporting, roasting and smelting of 
the ore, the casting and rolling of the metal, and the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, zine dust, zinc oxide 
and lithopone. Old and new uses of zine will be par- 
ticularly featured. 

The Ford Educational Weekly is now exhibited in 
about 6,000 houses in the United States and its posses- 
sions. This Weekly is filling in a wonderful manner 
the educational demand which Mr. Ford was certain 
existed for this new way to inform and instruct. 

It is planned to release the Zinc film early in 1920. 
The Institute expects to be in position before then to 
advise its members as to the time the film will be shown 
in their respective localities. 





BUYS METAL ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Montross Metal Roofing Company, 105 Erie 
Street, Camden, New Jersey, manufacturers of metal 
shingles, has been purchased by M. Sheffler and Sam- 
uel Gross of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The com- 
pany was first organized in 1889. Both the purchasers 
are graduates of the Engineering Department of the 
Pennsylvania University, class of 1914, and have re- 
cently been discharged from service in the United 
States Army, where they served as lieutenants. In 
connection with the Montross Metal Roofing Company, 
the new owners have organized the Montross Metal 
Products Company at the same address. The new com- 












pany will engage in the general metal stamping busi- 
ness. 


~~ 


METAL SHINGLES CAN BE LAID OVER 
OLD WOOD SHINGLE ROOFS. 













One of the excellent features of the Cortright 
Metal Shingles, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is that they can be laid satisfactorily right over 
the old wood shingle roofs. The manufacturers, the 
Cortright Metal Roofing 
Company of Philadel 





phia, Pennsylvania, stat 
that they are easy to put 
on as no solder is used 
and there are no seams 
to make. They are made 
from galvanized sheets 
that have a special tight 
coating which is said not 
to crack, scale or peel in 
the stamping. Other ad 
vantages of the Cortrigh: 
Metal Shingles are that 
they protect against fire 





Cortright Metal Shingles, ‘ 4 : ¢ amasne 
Made by The Cortright Metai 2nd lightning and against 
Roofing Company, the driving snow and 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
rain and will not crack 


and fly off. They very seldom require repairs and 
may be painted any color desired. There is a sidelock 
on these shingles which cannot become unhooked after 
the slates or shingles are laid, it is said. It is always 
in view. The shingles cannot be pulled apart, yet 
there is sufficient room for expansion and contraction 
of the metal. At the top cf each shingle, three steps 
cr corrugations are formed and are stamped or raised 
high enough to keep the snow or rain from driving up 
under the shingles after they are laid. Further par 
ticulars will be furnished to those addressing the 
Cortright Metal Roofing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, or Chicago, Illinois. 


~~ 
-~eo 


WANTS A METHOD FOR LAYOUT. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

I feel quite confident that among your readers 
there are men of sufficiently wide skill and experience 
to make suggestions which would aid me in arriving 








Sketch of Spherical Chute Bottom. 


at a system for laying out bottom for spherical chute 
as indicated in the enclosed sketch. I would greatly 
appreciate it if you would place this matter before 
your readers and would thank them for any advice 
which they may be kind enough to give. 
Yours truly, W. A. Wurre 
Chicago, Illinois, October 27, 19109. 
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MOLDED SQUARE WINDOW BASE. 


gy G. L. Gray. 

When a change of profile is required such as here 
shown, be suresthat stretchout of side view is placed 
under profile R of front view and that the stretchout 
of front view R is placed under profile S of side view. 
This precaution would be unnecessary if the drawings 
preceding this one were understood. 

You will notice in half plan that the miter line runs 
to center, which means a change of profile and the 


line drawn through the intersecting points will give a 
true section of the end returns. 

Draw stretchout line R upon which place all the 
spaces from profiie R in front view. Place T 
square parallel with line R-R. Draw lines from all 
points in profile S of side view intersecting corre- 
sponding lines in stretchout. A line drawn through 
the intersecting points will give pattern of the end re- 
turns. Draw stretchout line S-S upon which place 
all the spaces in profile S of side view. Place T square 
parallel with line S-S. Draw lines from all points in 
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Patterns for Moided Square Bay Window Base. 


stretchout of end returns have much more material 
than the front. First draw side view showing the 
true projection of window base. Space the curve 
parts into any convenient number of equal spaces, 
and from these points draw a true ™% plan of base. 
You will note that the small belt mould A is a regular 
square return miter, also the small mould B at bottom 
of base. A line drawn from mould A to B in half 
plan gives the miter line of base. 

Draw lines from all points in side view intersecting 
miter line in half plan. Place T square at right an- 
gles to lines just drawn; draw lines from all points on 
miter line C in half plan intersecting line X-O. Trans- 
fer this line of various points to front view in the po-. 
sition shown and drop indefinite lines from each 
point, then place T square parallel with line X-O, 
front view. Draw lines from all points in side view 
to lines of corresponding number in front view. A 


profile R of front view intersecting corresponding 
lines in stretchout. A line drawn through these inter- 
secting points will give a true pattern of front section 


of base. 





ESTABLISHES A SHEET METAL SHOP. 


With every prospect of a flourishing business, Ed 
ward Hendrickson and Company have established a 
sheet metal shop in Middletown, Ohio. It is their in- 
tention to make it modern in all its details, and to 
maintain the highest standards of quality and work- 
manship. In order that they may get in touch with 
the most reliable sources of supply, they request man 
ufacturers and jobbers of sheet metal and related 
products .to send them catalogues and price lists. 
Their address is Edward Hendrickson and Company, 


497 Park Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


ree 
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CHANGES NAME TO AVOID CONFLICT. 


In order to avoid conflicts in mail addressed to the 
Yale College and the Yale School of Metal Pattern 
Drafting, both located at New Haven, Connecticut, 
the latter has changed its name to the American 
School of Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting. No change 
has been made in the method of instruction previously 
employed. G. L. Gray continues as instructor. The 
American School of Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 
gives instruction in sheet metal drafting along the 
most highly developed scientific lines. The course of 
instruction is arranged to fit students for foreman- 
ship, superintendency in sheet metal shops, or enables 
them to conduct successfully a business of their own, 
declares the American School of Sheet Metal Pat- 
tern Drafting. A Home Study Course is given for 
the benefit of those who are not in a position to attend 


the regular classes. An evening class enables those 


to attend whose time is occupied during the daytime. 


Detailed information and sample drawings can be ob- 
tained upon request to the American School of Sheet 
Metal Pattern Drawing, Box 477, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


->eo 


RADICALLY DIFFERS IN MAKE-UP. 


It is the statement of The Turner Brass Works, 
Illinois, manufacturers of the Turner 
Double Jet Torch, illustrated 
herewith, that this type of torch 
differs radically from all others. 
The adjustment is simply and 
easily regulated. A heavy gage 
brass is used for constructing the 
tank. The burner is of Turner 
bronze burner metal. The filler 

Double JetPlug is at the bottom of the tank. 
ec. Works As can be seen from the illus- 
a tration, the pump is in the han- 
dle of the torch and air valve is located at base of 
pump barrel. This torch can be advantageously used 
for all ordinary work and is especially recommended 
for light brazing, annealing light material, and paint 
burning, state the makers. Embodied in the Turner 
Double Jet Torch are many years of experience com- 
bined with great mechanical skill and a careful selec- 
tion of materials, declare the manufacturers. De- 
tailed information is contained in catalogue which 
can be obtained from The Turner Brass Works, Syca- 
more, Illinois. 


Sycamore, 





Turner 
Torch, 

Turner 
Sycamore, 





SPELL QUALITY. 


¢ 


TRADE-MARKS 


Trade-marks are dependable buying guides. Known 
value, as indicated by established trade-marks, backed 
by a record of making good, is the most potent factor 
in buying. Hats or motor cars, warm air heaters or 
ice boxes, wrenches or golf balls—you buy the repu- 
tation of the maker. 

a ee 

A ship with many captains is sure to go to the 

bottom. Executive authority must be centralized. 


Oe 
OBITUARY. 
Thomas F. Neville. 

Seventy-two years from the dawn to the enfolding 
shadows of the twilight of existence is a long time, 
comparatively speaking, in which to live and work 
and perform kindly deeds. Thomas F. Neville, Vice 
President of the New York Roofing Company, New 
York City, made the most of his allotted span of life. 
There was, therefore, no impression of tasks left un- 
done when he passed away at his home October 22, 
1919, in Brooklyn, New York. For half a century 
he discharged the duties of Vice-President of the 
New York Roofing Company with such general sat- 
isfaction that he attracted and held many customers 
to that concern. He was widely acquainted in the 
trade and every acquaintance was a friend. 

| nen iit ellen 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Warm Air Heater Repairs. 
rom Wahler Brothers, 2553 North Halsted Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Where can we secure repairs for a Lily warm air 
heater ? 

Ans.: Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 654- 
666 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois. 

Draftsmen’s Materials. 
From C. D. Maxwell, Plano, Illinois. 

Please let me know houses in Chicago that sell 
draftsmen’s materials and send out catalogues. 

Ans.: Eugene Dietzgen Company, 166 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Illinois, and Keuffel and Esser 
Company, 516 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Halls Adjustable Conductor Fasteners. 


From William Foster Metal Products Company, 404 East 
Adams Street, Springfield, Illinois. 


Can you tell us who manufactures Halls Adjust- 
able Conductor Fasteners? 

Ans.: Halls Adjustable Conductor 
were formerly made in New York, but we understand 


the manufacture of same has been discontinued. 
Champion Steel Boiler. 

From C. L. Epps, 209 N. Washington Street, Van 
Ohio. 

Can you tell me who manufactures the Champion 

Steel Boiler? 

Ans.: Clark Engine and Boiler Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 
Metal Ad/‘ustable T-Square. 

From J. Oscar Smith Company, 537 Reed Street, Moberly, 
Missouri. 7 
Kindly give me the address of several firms who 

can supply us with a metal adjustable T-square for 

laying out various patterns for tinner’s pattern work. 
Ans.: Eugene Dietzgen Company, 166 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Illinois, and Keuffel and Esser 

516 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Fasteners 


Wert, 


Company, 
Illinois. 
Ever Ready Electric Washing Machine. 
From F. H. Good, Burt, Iowa. 
Will you please inform me who makes the [ver 
Ready Washing Machine operated by electricity ? 
Ans.: The Favorite Manufacturing Company, 319 
Mount Vernon Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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318,800. Hasp. Bradford S. Radcliff, North Bend, 1,319,343. Safety-Razor. Hugh J. Jones, Denver, Colo 
Oregon. Filed Sept. 13, 1918. riled April 16, 1917. 
1,319,433. Pot-Lifter and Lid-Holdet Boleslaw Swo- 


318,826. Hammer. George W. Ansley, Spokane, Wash. 


Filed May 15, 1919. 


1,318,837. Lock. Albert Brandaleone, New York, NY. 
Filed Sept. 9, 1916. 

1,318,903. Door-Closing Device. John O. Naslin, Seattle, 
Wash. Filed June 17, 1918. 

1,318,981. Washing-Machine. Robert W. Donley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed Feb. 28, 1919. 

1,319,001. Door-Latch. Frank Rudolph Kuretich, Sunny- 
side, Utah. Filed Oct. 11, 1916, Serial No. 125,053. Renewed 
June 24, 1919. 

1,319,017. Combined Utensil and Strainer. Frances 
Lyttle, Pasadena, Calif. Filed Jan. 23, 1918. 

1,319,094. Skate. William P. Kerrigan, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Jan. 2, 1919. 

1,319,096. Furnace Insulation. Charles R. Kline, Read- 
ing, Pa. Filed Feb. 26, 1919. 

1,319,149. Blade-Sharpening Device. George D. Gal- 
lagher, Beaver Falls, Pa. Filed Nov. 20, 1916, Serial No. 
132,425. Renewed Dec. 30, 1918. ,; 


1,319,173. Door-Closer. Lewis C. Norton, Chicago, III. 
Original application filed March 18, 1918, Serial No. 223,148. 
Divided and this application filed April 16, 1919. 


1,319,179. Saw-Gage. Vernon Royle, Paterson, N. J. 
Filed Jan. 4, 1917. 
1,319,250. Double-Cutting-Planer-Tool-Holder. Oscar J. 
Sarlandt, San Francisco, Calif. Filed July 22, 1918. 
1,319,252. Gas-Heater. George Ellis Smith, Meriden, 
Conn. Filed Jan. 11, 1919. 


1,319,268. Fishing-Rod. John C. Caldwell, Miami, Fla. 
Filed Mar. 26, 1919. 


1,319,306. Combined Snow-Shovel and Scraper. 
G. Rogers, Belmont, N. Y. Filed Feb. 13, 1919. 


Harry 


Wille, 


Filed May 29 


Walter 0. 


boda, East St. Louis, III. 

1,319,443. Tool-Holder 
lowa. Filed Feb. 24, 1919. 

1,319,490, 
ae 
rank E. Hutchins, New York, N. Y. 
919,524. Tron. 
Filed June 3, 1919. 
519,526. Ventilator. 
liled Mar. 14, 1919. 

1,319,533. Replaceable Heating Unit for Electrical Appa- 
ratus. Harold Albert Rice, New York, N. Y., 
Redtop Electric Company, Inc., a Corporation of New York. 
Filed June 5, 1917. 


Waterloo, 


Door-Hanger. Albert J. Rosentreter, Boonton, 
assignor to Edgar Zabriskie, Maplewood, N. J., and 
Viled April 10, 1916. 


Kdward KE. Garlits, Turtle Creek, Pa. 


Martin Ilauser, Kansas City, Mo. 


assignor to 


1,319,582. Pocket-Knife. George V. Rasmussen, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 25, 1914. 
1,319,554. Gate-Closing Device. Martin Anderson, Sandy, 


Utah. Filed Sept. 8, 1916. 


—_—— -~~or 


ADOPT DEFINITE SALES POLICY. 

A definite selling policy is necessary for those who 
seek to establish a reputation for service. And a rep- 
utation for service cannot be supplanted by any other 
known quality in business. A vacillating selling policy 
indicates a weak will and an undetermined business 
man. Success in business is a goal. To reach any goal 
by the shortest route a direct, straightforward line to- 
ward it must be made. Trying one way, then discard- 
ing it in favor of another, which, in turn is changed, 
is to travel in a circle—sometimes away from the goal 
of business success. Adopt a firm, reliable selling pol- 


icy and stick to it. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








A BETTER TONE IS NOTICEABLE IN THE 
STEEL TRADE SITUATION. 


In the Pittsburgh district especially, a better tone 
is noticeable in the steel trade situation. The mills 
are concentrating on products which require maxi- 
mum of skilled help and a minimum of unskilled man- 
handling, the leaders having found it easier to keep 
their skilled help intact. Bids were asked last week 
on navy contracts. 

Reports from Philadelphia show the tone there to 
be as good as if not better than it is in Pittsburgh. 
Most of the eastern mills are operating at from 70 to 
80 per cent of capacity and labor troubles seem to 
have disappeared at the plants of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and other plants. The demand for plates 
and bars and other steel productions is good and it is 
reported that structural business is keeping the roll- 
ing mills busy. 

Chicago operations still are well below normal, al- 
though steady improvement is reported by producers. 
Two western car builders are in that market for 
4,000 tons of steel. Business pending for the 
Chicago Union Station includes a head house and 
a concourse, which will require about tons. 
There is inquiry from Fort Worth, Texas, where 
2,300 tons are required for a hotel building and 1,700 


15,000 


tons are wanted for a bank. 

Production on a general scale in the Pittsburgh 
market is increasing steadily and now is about 60 
per cent of the pre-strike rate. Taking statistics as a 
basis, it is noted that production of cold rolled steel 
was running at the rate of 2,500,000 tons gross per 
month before the strike was called, whereas the end 
of the first month under which the industry has been 
handicapped by the walk-out the output was curtailed 
from about 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 tons It is figured 
that the total loss in productive efficiency caused so 
far by the strike must amount to at least 2,000,000 


tons. 


Steel continues steady and the milis that are run- 
ning are making no big effort to get new business. In 
fact, such business as is offered is generally refused, 
excepting where it is an old customer, as the major- 
ity of the mills are booked through for the balance 
of the year and well into next year and are cautious 
about committing themselves too heavily for the fu- 
ture. 

There has been a sharp drop in October business in 
fabricated lines of steel, although September was 
equal to August bookings, averaging better than 141,- 
000 tons booked during the month. Semi-finished 
steel is strong and mills are only accepting attractive 
orders. 


COPPER. 


An estimate of the copper situation and its prob- 
able tendencies by a prominent market expert dis 
closes the fact that few if any of the larger produc 
ers are in such a position that they are forced to offer 
copper down and sell it for what it will bring. One 
of the big selling agencies started the price reduction 
a week ago, prompted, no doubt, by the belief that 
such action would help to set in motion a new buying 
movement. This made it necessary for other pro- 
ducers to consent to take care of their customers at 
similar price concessions. The new price level prob- 
ably will be maintained for some time, because there 
is nothing in sight now that gives promise of a very 
big buying demand developing before late November 
or early December. 

Though the future out!ook for copper is 
promising than ever before, conditions actually exist- 
ing at the moment are just about as unfavorable as 
they well could be. Producers have large surplus 
supplies of copper on hand and still feel obliged to 
operate their mines on a sufficient scale to keep their 
Their output is run- 


more 


working organizations going. 
ning about 60 per cent of capacity and even this low 
volume of production is barely being absorbed by the 
Foreign buying, for reasons which 
materialize. Con- 


market demand. 
are patent to all, has failed to 
structive operations have not been resumed to any 
considerable extent in this country since the war 
ended. Except for an increasing demand from in- 
dustrial interests for electric power, which is quite 
general throughout the country, practically nothing 
has happened that tends to encourage the buying de- 
mand for copper. 

Like all the metal markets, the situation in the cop- 
per market is unsettled by the constant unrest in la- 
bor circles, and the threatening coal strike has helped 
to depress sentiment. There is hardly any buying 
soing on except for urgent needs. 

No additional reductions have taken place in the 
Chicago market for copper sheet, the price remaining 
at 32% cents. 


TIN. 


A much firmer tone is noted in tin, especially in 
spot delivery, which continues scarce on account of 
the continuance of the dock strike. The situation is 
abnormal, as the arrival of steamships with tin car- 
goes is unprecedented. In the last two days the ar- 
rivals amounted to 2,685 tons, bringing up the total 
so far for October to 7,950 tons. But none of this 
tin 1s available for spot delivery—it is kept at the 
docks. The congestion at the docks is so great that it 
wi'l take weeks to clean up. So far tin cargoes which 
arrived three weeks ago still are at the piers and spot 
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tin is at a premium, for all the warehouses are cleaned 


up. 


LEAD. 

From New York comes the report that there is less 
demand and rather freer offerings of lead in outside 
hands, which has made the market less rampant even 
for the East St. Louis position. Sales of outside lots 
were reported at the “official” price of 6.50 cents East 
St. Louis, and various parcels in different parts of 
the country are calling for bids. November-Decem- 
ber East St. Louis lead was sold on Saturday at 
6.62% cents, but is offered at that today without sales 
resulting. 

New York lead at 6.75 cents is freely offered, both 
spot and en route, and it is probable December could 
be bought at the same price. The main features of the 
situation, however, are broadly unchanged. Pro- 
ducers are not accepting new business, and still find- 
ing difficulty in supplying their regular trade. Lead 
ore has advanced to $85 a ton, or $5 higher than a 
week ago. 

The leading interest increased its price 4 cent per 
pound last week. Outside interests have been stead- 
ily asking and obtaining premiums. 


SOLDER. 

There has been an increase in the prices of solder 
The quotations ruling in the Chicago market are as 
follows: Warranted, 50-50, per pound, 34.75 cents: 
Commercial, 45-55, per pound, 31.75 cents: I’lumb- 
ers’ per pound, 28.65 cents. 

ZINC. 

With the unsettled and threatening labor situation 
therefore, the weaker tone is somewhat natural, al- 
though it should be noted that the zinc market has for 
some time exhibited remarkable strength in the face 
of many adverse conditions. There are elements of 
strength still, in the generally favorable condition of 
producers’ order books, and the reduction in output 
due to various causes, car shortage, difficulty in ob- 
taining ore, etc., as well as from the intentional and 
corrective curtailment policy. It remains to be seen 
whether this first recession from the upward tendency 
will be followed by pressure from producers to sell. 


TIN PLATES. 

While no formal announcement is made as to tin 
plate prices for the first half of next year, sufficient 
information is available as to the attitude of producers 
to warrant the conclusion that the present $7 price 
will not be changed. There were some manufactur- 
ers in favor of an advance, but the number has de- 
creased, and the contingent in favor of an advance 
can not possibly swing the market. So far as is 
known no contracts have been made for the first 
quarter or half year, but consumers with regular mill 
connections are counting upon getting tin plate from 
their usual sources, and of course in allotment form 
if there is a shortage. A shortage is not altogether 
improbable, as the strike has curtailed production a 
great deal. Conditions would not be so bad if some 


consumers had not delayed ‘buying and taking ma- 
terial last spring and summer, now having inventories 
far below normal. 

Fully 60 per cent of the tin mills are in operation, 
and there is almost a balance between operations by 
independents and the leading interest. The latter 
seems to have an advantage of one or two per cent. 
Its operations have increased materially in the past 
week, as it is now operating more than one-half its 
Gary mills. 

In the Chicago market, first quality bright tin 
plates, IC, 14x20, are quoted at $13.20 per box of 
112 sheets and other gages and sizes at correspond- 
ing figures. 

SHEETS. 

More definite information is beginning to leak out 
that a number of independent sheet manufacturers 
are in favor of advancing prices and that the leading 
interest and several large independent steel compan- 
ies are strongly opposed to there being any advance. 
This means, in all probability, that the regular busi- 
ness for the first quarter or first half of 1920 will be 
done at March 21st prices. Possibly also there will 
be such a scarcity that chance buyers will have to 
pay premiums, as without a general advance in the 
market some of the mills could exact delivery pre- 
miums if sheets were sufficiently scarce. In normal 
conditions this is about the time when prices for the 
fore part of next year would be made and the book- 
ing of contracts would begin, hence the interest in the 
subject. 

Many consumers of sheets, as well as jobbers, are 
now getting normal or nearly normal deliveries, but 
even these have experienced more or less shortage in 
deliveries since the strike started five weeks ago 
Shipments are much heavier now than in the first two 
or three weeks of the strike. 

OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
may be considered nominal are as follows: Old 
Steel axles, $26.00 to $27.00; old iron axles, $28.50 
to $29.50; steel springs, $20.50 to $21.50; No. 1 
wrought iron, $19.00 to $20.00; No. 1 cast, $24.00 
to $25.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous met- 


als are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 15 


/ 


cents; light brass, 8'%4 cents; lead, 5 cents; zinc, 5 


cents; cast aluminum, 24 cents. 
PIG IRON. 

The pig iron market in the Middle West is getting 
active and prices have advanced, on an average, $2 
per ton. While all grades are in demand, basic and 
malleable seem to be most active. A large consumer 
in the St. Louis district closed recently for 25,000 
tons of basic for first half, and an inquiry for 12,000 
tons of basic for same delivery is open. A Chicago 
interest has placed 10,000 tons of malleable for a 
plant in Indiana, 3,000 tons for 1919 delivery being 
placed with Eastern makers, mostly in the valleys, 
and 7,000 tons for first half being divided among 
furnaces at Chicago and in northern and southern 
()hio. 


<a oe, 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is theeonly 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 
' 

PIG IRON. 
Basic........ an 0068 $25 sO 
Northern Fdy., No. 2... 26 75 
Paes ra. No. 2.. ” 4 
Siiediib...-.+002 si 25 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 






































Cc 14x20..... 112 sheets $13 20 
[Xx 4220... cccccccccces 
xX 14220... ccccccees 
XX 14220... reece eecees 
KAN 14220... ..ccccccvecs 
IC 20E2B.. .ccscccce 
iX 20228. ....+eeeee 
xx 20228... 2 sscccee 
XK 2OKZB. 2. rccccccees 
KEAH 2ZOZB.....cceceveees 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs...... 20x28 $16 00 
Cokes, 200 Ibs...... 20x28 16 20 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 16 60 
Cokes, 270 lbs...... IX 20x28 18 50 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 





ih, Mivieksneatmun per 100 lbs. $4 85 
Ms Bictncevenceeed per 100 lbs. 4 90 
th Miktinenescesad per 100 lbs. 4 95 
yer per 100lbs. 5 05 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 
Be. 16-30... .ccccveces per 100 Ibs. $5 70 
No. 22-24..... +++. per 100 Ibs. 75 
Mh Biceccece per 100lbs. 5 80 
No. 27. .+-per 100 Ibs. H 4 
No. 28.. . per 100 lbs. 

No. 29............per 100 Ibs. 393 


GALVANIZED. 


soccecceces per 100! bs. $6 50 
No. 18-20.........-per 100lbs. 6 65 
No. 22-24.......+--per 100lbs. 6 80 
eoeeee per 100 lbs, 6 95 
No. 27. .ccccccccce Per 100i bs. 7 10 
No. 28.. -per 100 lbs, 7 25 
No. 30.....+e+0++--per 100 lbs, 7 75 


No. 16.. 


WELLSVILLE POLISHED STEEL. 


No. 18-20..........per 100 lbs. $7 10 


No. —~Segenmenms 7 20 
A iitiinmcGuced per 100lbs. 7 30 
No. 27.....+++.++.-per 100 lbs. 7 40 
No. 28... vumagieeewe per 100lbs. 7 50 


KEYSTONE HAMMERED 
POLISHED STEEL. 


28-26 .....eeeeee++-per 100 lbs, $9 85 
24-22 we eeccceceee per 100lbs, 9 35 


BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted, 50-50.......perlb. 34.75c 
Commercial, 45-55...... { 31.75c 
ry] 28.65c 

ZINC, 


In Gabe. .ccccccccccccccccceccecSSC 


SHEET ZINC, 


.  dcncnabdieenecainnens 13c 
Less than cask lots....... 13} to 13%c 


COPPER. 
Copper Sheet, base......+ss000+.32hc 





; LEAD. Broad. 
Bare recesses FF US] Phambe, West, Pat...eeeeeeee Kiet 
GO Bihicicce o+e+ $69 06 
Sheet, ¢ Firemen’s (handled), 
Full coils........ per 100 Ibs. $9 50 cvccccccc per Gos, 21 GF 
a Saeee per 100 lbs. 9 75 
TIN. 
cid pete enecaieewan ; i ! 
Bartlnsssccccccsscccecccceccc, he [one Bis (atten heated. 
Prices 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application 
Warren Blue Finished. « 
HARDWARE. Matchless Red Pole...... .«-$11 50 
ADZES. Double Bitted (without handles). 
Carpenters’. Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 
PER ss cvcncccccccesosscess dt Ib... ..-+0- Prices on application 
C. The above ectenoen axes of 3 to 4 lbs, 
oo pers’. are the base prices. 


OT. ccccsccececoscocccs ct 
, Re: = 


Railroad. 
ee: 


AMMUNITION. 
Peters Cartridges. 
Semi-Smokeless........Less 10- 
Smokeless ....... reo) Less 10744 


Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15% 
Loaded with Smokeless weyers, 

medium grades ess 15% 
Loaded wit » Guacheloss Veebee. 
high grad Less 15% 

Winchester. 

Smokeless Repeater Gam... 


Smokeless Leader Grade. . 
Black Powder...... 666606 


U. M.C. 


ee eee eee 


ee 


10&5%, 
. 10&5% 
10&5% 


ease 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 


Winchester 7-8 gauge....... 
9-10 gauge....... 
11-28 gauge....... 


Powder. 


DuPont's Sporting, kegs... . . 

“ o ke egs.... 
kegs... . 
DuPont’ sC anisters, 1- t ‘aoe 56 


“ lb 


kegs.. i 
-kegs.... 
canisters.. 1 


o o 


o “ 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
1 
L. & R. Gran 


BI oft aid bak aa nia th co 

L. & R. ‘Orange, Extra Sporting 
{ lb. canisters 

L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4 lb. canisters 

L. & R. Grange. 2 oe 


50 
22 


11 


Hercules “‘E. C.,"’ kegs......... 
Hercules “E. C.,"" 4-kegs....... 
Hercules “Infallible,"" 25 can 


Hercules “I “Infallible,” 10 can 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 
Hercules “E.C.” and “‘Infallible”’ 
canisters 


25 
00 


00 
75 
1 00 


Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, 
canisters 

Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
608 tien aeenane 1 

Hercules Sharechoster Rifle, 


Hercules Sates Rifle, canisters 1 


Hercules aye Revolver, 
caniste 


25 
25 


25 
50 


00 
yy 


Trenton, 70 to 
Trenton, 81 to 150 ibe vaio 


ASBESTOS. 


Board and Peqee.s to 1/16” 17c per Ib, 
dior .o....080 peri 


Hb per Ib. 
9te per Ib. 





BAGS, PAPER NAIL, 


cece 10 16 20 25 
Per 1,000....$5 00 650 750 9 00 


BALANCES, SPRING. 





DIN. oo cécctvccceceteceoneeeen 
BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, percwt....$8 50 
BASKETS, 
Se . 
Small Willow........ per doz. 15 OC 
Medium Willow...... = ve 
Large Willow........ * 20 0 
Galoanized Steel. } bu. 1 bu. 14 bu. 
Per doz...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 O 
AUGERS 
Begine 3 Machine......+++++ sees << 
me... SE eseshaecese A 
5 | Hollow. 
ID... .cc060¥s per doz. 30 00 
Stearns, No. 0..... - 43 25 
- ty Be " 43 25 
ad  * oe se 43 25 
= SS eae ” 42 00 
© So eee bend 10 50 
- No. 30.. as 45 00 
” No. 33.. - 45 00 
ns No. 44.. wid 17 00 
= No. 50.. a 48 00 
“ No. 55.. i 45 00 
- No. 60.. ” 42 00 
Post Hole. 
Iwan's Post Hole and Well..... 25% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .perdoz.$13 00 
Ship. 
Ford’s, with or without screw, Net list 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... doz. 65 
No. 1050 Handled.. ber Gos. 
ered, assorted 1 to 4, cn 
is aaheaein hen r 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. ” - 85 
Harness. 
Common........ ua = 1 05 
PE ickdaneenads po 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered.......... 1 60 
i on ite bar 75 
Scratch. 
No. IS, socket hand’ld.per dos. 2 50 
as . eseen-eeatt. . 
i wn se+ekee oo ees d5240F% 
No. 7 Stanley a2 28 
AXES. 
Boys” Handled. 
Picaddcacvecse 12 50 


BEATERS, 
Carpet. Per doz. 
fie. 7 Tinned Spries Wire... $1 10 
0. pring Wire coppered. . ee 1 SO 
Dh Es 0 00nen6 ees con BGS 
Ege. Per doz. 
No. 50 Imp. Dover ........$ 1 10 
No. 102 “ - o 335 
No. 150 “ - Bilecce 2 OO 
No. be Heavy hotel tinned. . se 
No. eo oD 
No. is ye ” pe «- 3 60 
No. 18 - ” = oe 450 
Hand. s 
8 9 10 12 
Per doz.$11 50 13 00 1475 18 00 
Moulders’. 
12-inch. ........+.+..Per doz. 20 00 
BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 50 
Cow. 
Memtetiy. .cceccecce ésudsenes 30% 
Door. Per doz 


New Departure Automatic... 
Ratary 








-in. Old Copper Bell ...... 6 00 
-in. Old Copper Bell, et 8 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 00 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 50 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished.......... 15%, 
White Me &% 
Nickel Plated ‘: 
Silver Chime 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel alloys. ..30% 
Farm, | 40 0 75 100 
REY: ‘$3 00 375 $50 7 25 
BEVELS, TEE. 
Createy’ ‘a rosewood handle, we 
satis "sD 
BINDING CLOTH. 
Debit nichadunsenedsanel 55% 
Pinch icciinildeecacemuaemen 40% 
eee oxecnednte 
BITS. 
Auger. 
i PE, ictsnscennen 2 a 

nits 6c pamene List plus 5% 

PG sc sna seens Bie 
Na bel SITE 35% 
Russell Jennings.............. 15% 
Clark’s Expansive..........+ 331g% 
Steer’s ‘* Small list, $22 00... .5% 

. “ 255% 

jreia Ce... vepesencensseness 5% 
ord's Tr tte: 

Car.. nee se none en pun 9% 
ee ineeaepesasiacweae 
Countersink. 

No. 18 Wheeler’s ... .per,doz. $2 25 
No. 20 Mie - 3 00 
American Snailhead.. = 1 75 
oe Rose ct) oo 2 00 
- cco 1 40 
s Flat..... oo 1 6 
nas Tiiwdens — a 1 90 
Dowel. 
Russell Jennings. ...00e+e0+++15% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double 4 
Doz. $1 pe 1 68 
Reamer. 
Standard ate. «». 00+ Dig 2 50 
American cee 2 50 
Screw Driver. 
No.1 Common...... &% 1 40 
No. 26 Stanley...... 175 








